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LEWIS TROUP JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
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Marie A. MCNAMARA 


AIM. “To develop in each individual 
the knowledge, interests, ideals, habits, 
and powers, whereby he will find his 
place and use that place to shape both 
himself and society toward ever nobler 
ends.” 

Cardinal Principles 
Education. 
DESCRIPTION OF SCHOOL. 

1. Number of pupils 1500 

2. Nationalities represented 33 

Predominating 

Russian 458 
American 362 
Italian 260 
Born abroad 32 

. Number of teachers 60 

. Grades VII-VITI-IX. 

. Differentiation of curriculums, be- 

ginning grade IX. 


PROBLEMS. 

1. To promote and develop the guid- 
ance point of view of the entire 
faculty in regard to knowing more 
about pupils taught, teaching with 


Secondary 


a view particularly to individual 
capacities, needs, interests, and in 
rendering assistance to each pupil 
in the solution of his personal 
problems. 


. To provide an educational service 


adapted to the individual needs 
of each pupil. 


. To provide definitely for guidance 


through the three types of school 
service, namely classroom instruc- 
tion, extra curricula activities, and 
counseling. 


. To secure a close co-operation of 


all three types of service (class- 
room—extra curricula activities— 
counseling) in the attainment of 
all objectives of education. 


. To provide for a more democratic 


pupil citizenship and the better- 
ment of social standards in pre- 
paration for participation in com- 
munity life. 


. To promote co-operation with the 


home, school, industry, and com- 
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munity in the solution and adjust- 
ment of individual problems. 

To meet these problems the following 

provisions for guidance have been estab- 


lished 


at the Augusta Lewis Troup 


Junior High School. 
I. TYPES OF SERVICE 


1. Classroom Instruction. 


a. 


Try out courses in printing, 
woodwork, auto repair, tinker- 
ing, commercial subjects, for- 
eign language, mechanical draw- 
ing, and homemaking. 

Grades VII—VITI—IX. 
Objective: To help the pupils 
to discover their interests and 
abilities, their limitations and 
their capacities 


. Classes in Occupations. Grade 


VIII 3 periods per week—20 
weeks. 

Objective: To assist pupils in 
making an intelligent selection 
of school studies which will lay 
the best foundation for their 
future activities and to furnish 
a background of occupational 
information and occupational 
problems necessary for a wise 
choice of a vocation. 


. Classes in Educational Guid- 


ance.* 

Grades VII—VIII—IX. 1 peri- 
od per week for 40 weeks. 
Objective: To acquaint pupils 
with the purpose and value of 
school, to help them to acquire 
correct habits of study, to fur- 
nish an appreciation of high 
moral character in all daily re- 
lationships, and to foster a 
spirit of co-operation between 


* Outlines for these classes were pub- 


lished 


in The Vocational Guidance 


Magazine, January, 1927 


d 


a. 


teachers and pupils that will re- 
sult in pupils facing the obliga- 
tions of school with more en- 
thusiasm and that will help 
them to make the best use of 
their abilities. 

Guidance through subject in- 
struction. 

English, mathematics, science 
etc. 


2. Extra Curricular Activities. 


School Community Council. 
Semi-monthly meetings. One 
representative from each Home 
Room. 


. Home Room Organizations. 


Objective: A practical plan of 
self-government as an aid in de- 
veloping the best American 
citizenship through leading pu- 
pils to feel that they have an 
opportunity for real service in 
every day life. 
Officers—Leader 

Asst. Leader 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Safety Patrol Member 
Meetings weekly. 


. Safety Patrol Organization. 


Monthly meetings. 
One representative from each 
Home Room. 


. Clabs. 


55 individual clubs. 

Objective: Practice in worthy 
use of leisure. Training in 
democratic citizenship. Recogni- 
tion of individual differences. 
Meetings weekly. 

Athletics. Every pupil on some 
team during the year. 
Games—soccer, baseball, touch 
football, track, basket ball. 
Intramural during the noon 
hour. 
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f. Assemblies 
Weekly program. Yearly pro- 
gram arranged for in September 
various 
outside 


Contributing — clubs, 

school departments, 
speakers 

g. Outside working experiences 
After school—Saturdays—vaca- 


tions. Survey of pupils’ jobs 
Provisions for suitable employ- 
ment. 


Counseling. 

a. Choice of studies, curriculums 
schools, and occupations 

b. Advice about other problems in 
guidance. 


EFFECTIVE 
GUIDANCE. 

Classification of pupils for educa- 
tional and vocational guidance and 
for recognition of individual dif- 
ferences. 

Group and individual electives 
Grade IX. 
Tests, measures, 
determine mental 
acquaint teachers 
with the individual. 
Office records: I. Q—M. A.—C. 
A.—E. A.—physical—scholarship 
—character ratings. 





and standards to 
levels and to 
and counselor 


Home visiting and consultation 
with parents. 

Methods of teaching: project— 
problem — socialized classroom 


work—supervised study—etc 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Principal. 

Duties: Organization and super- 
vision of the guidance program. 

Assistant to the Principal. 

Duties: To co-operate with the 
counselor in problems dealing 
with pupil placement, curricular 
adjustments, special programs, 


a 


To investigate all 


pupils health ind tside 
agencies 

In the absence of the principal 
to advise with the counselor 


concerning the guidance 


gram. 


pro 


3. Counselor 
Duties: 


Individual Guidance 

lo investigate and make a study 
of each case reported by the 
principal, teachers, parents, or 
outsiders to diagnose the cause 
of the problem and to formulate 
a plan of correction 
tion. 

Co follow up all cases, as stated 
further check 


preven 


above, until no 
up seems necessary 

To investigate the marks on the 
report cards to determine which 
pupils are in need of curriculum 
guidance and to eliminate fail 
ures. 

To advise and assist pupils in 
the choice of studies, curricu- 
lums, and schools 

To make a study of pupils over- 
age for the grade to determine 
the cause of retardation and to 
provide for readjustments 
requests for 
withdrawals from school to go 
to work and to follow up each 
withdrawal until the work cer- 
tificate has been issued 
To secure information 
openings for part time place- 
ment and to aid pupils, when 
such help is necessary, in ob- 
taining suitable employment. 
from 


about 


To investigate absences 
school. 

To help pupils with personal 
problems 

To meet pupils in groups or by 


grades when such meetings are 
advisable 
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k. To assist parents in helping 
them to meet understandingly 
the problems of school life of 
their children and to develop 
a close co-operation between the 
home and the school. 

1. To keep carefully all records as 
a part of the permanent school 
records as a basis for future 
checking. 

Duties: Group Guidance. 

a. Organization and supervision of 
Home Room Guidance. 
Teachers’ meetings for discus- 
sion of problems. Weekly or 
monthly bulletins of suggestions 
for Home Room Guidance Les- 
sons. 

Interviews with teachers new to 
the corps. 

Opportunity for visitation 
among teachers. 

b. Organization and supervision of 
pupil participation in School 
government, 

Home Room Groups. 
School Community Council. 
Safety Patrol Organization. 

c. Organization and supervision of 

Club Activities. 

Group analysis. 

Preliminary choice during Home 
Room Period. 

Assimilation of school popula- 
tion. 

Provision for readjustment. 

d. Classes in Occupations. 
Preparation of course in Occu- 
pations. 

Meetings with teachers of Occu- 
pations. 

Collection and preparation of 
material for use by teachers. 


Home Room Teachers. 
Duties: 
a. To obtain a knowledge of the 


educational and vocational plans 
of pupils in her group. 


. To assist her pupils in selecting 


studies, curriculums, schools 
and work in accordance with 
their future educational and vo 
cational plans. 


. To obtain a knowledge of the 


home and neighborhood life of 
her pupils and of their working 
experiences outside of school 
hours. 


. To help pupils with persona! 


problems and difficulties. 


. During Home Room Periods to 


interview pupils doing unsatis- 
factory school work, as indica- 
ted by report cards or through 
conference with subject teach- 
ers, in the hope of discovering 
causes and to stimulate pupils 
to the formation of right habits 
of study and work. 


. To recognize peculiar and diffi- 


cult problem cases and to refer 
such cases other than disciplin- 
ary to the counselor. Disciplin- 
ary cases referred to the prin- 
cipal. 


. To discover what pupils are 


planning to leave school before 
completing junior high school 
and to report such pupils to the 
counselor. 


. To co-operate with the home, 


principal, counselor, and subject 
teachers in aiding the school to 
render a personal service to each 


pupil. 


. Subject Teachers. 
Duties: Co-operation with princi- 


pal, counselor, and home room 
teacher in carrying out the 
guidance program. 


(Continued on page 250) 
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“1 


THE EMPLOYMENT HISTORY OF AUXILIARY PUPILS * 


Harotp P. THOMAS 


Director of Research 

James, who is eighteen years of age 
and who left school two years ago, is 
now working on his tenth different job. 
Five years ago, when he was thirteen 
years Old, he was still in the fourth 
grade. He was a hard worker, yet he 
found the regular school studies too dif 
ficult. He learned things in a different 
way from the other boys and girls in his 
grade. Given things to do, activities 
to carry on, he responded in a much 
better way than with the usual school 
work. 

Psychological test records 
that James was meeting with difficulties 
because he was attempting to do a type 
yf work for which he was not fitted. His 
problem was the more difficult because 
of the competition with other pupils who 
were not only better adapted to regular 
fourth grade school work but were also 
several years younger. The difficulties 
were too great for James, so he was 
given an opportunity to enter an auxili- 
ary class. There he found other boys 
who learned as he did and with whom he 
could compete. 

As James was only thirteen years old 
when he entered the special class, it was 
necessary for him to stay in that type of 
a class until he was sixteen or until he 
completed the sixth grade. When James 
had passed his sixteenth birthday, he 
left school and started out to hunt for 
work without having completed the sixth 
grade. 


showed 


* An auxiliary class in Springfield is a spe 
cial class for children who learn more readily 
when they are doing work with their hands. 
These classes are required by state law in 
every town and city where there are ten or 
more such children three or more years be- 
hind their grade 


is I 


and Guidance, Springfield, Massachusett 


With James 
mind, it will be valuable to find out from 
his employment certificates how he suc 
ceeded in industry 

Before James could work, it was ne 


essary for him to secure an educational 


brief school history in 


certificate. Such a precedure would 
have to be followed for each and every 
job he secured up to the age of twenty 
one. A record is thereby available as to 
just what James has been doing since 
he left school, what kind of jobs he had, 
how long he worked at each one, and 
how long he was out of work 

James’ record showed that in one and 
one-half years he worked at ten different 
These are some of the tasks which 
which he apparently 


He assembled in a 


jobs 
James did and 
failed to do well 
machine department, helped in the color 
department of a paper concern, was an 
errand boy, a baker’s helper, a machin 
ist’s assistant, a sweeper, a moulder’s 
helper, a waiter and a twine tyer in a 
rug factory. Three of these jobs he held 
for three days, one for six days, three 
between one and two months, two be 
tween two and three months, and one 
four months. Between jobs he was idle 
for periods of from two days to one 
month. 

The brief employment 
James since leaving school suggests a 
great many questions which are perti 
nent in all vocational and educational 
guidance work if any group of young 
people is to get the greatest possible 
benefit out of its school experience. In 
what kind of work are auxiliary pupils 
engaged? How many jobs do they. aver- 
age in a stated period of time? Is there 
any relation between the number of* 


history of 
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jobs held by an auxiliary pupil between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-one years, 
and the number of jobs held by a nor- 
mal pupil? What is the relationship be- 
tween the number of different jobs held 
by an auxiliary pupil and the length of 
time he has been out of school? What 
relationship exists between periods of 
idleness and periods of employment? 

These questions and many other simi- 
lar ones need to be answered. Their 
solution is not found in the mass num- 
bers and averages presented in the usual 
School Board report. Such numbers 
and averages are valuable, but study of 
individual pupils is needed to obtain the 
information necessary for a complete 
picture of the employment history of 
auxiliary pupils. In addition, this type 
of follow-up work gives the opportunity 
to determine the extent to which educa- 
tional theory and practice function in 
satisfying individual and group needs. 

Length of time since leaving school 
of 142 boys and girls. Facts bearing on 
the answers to the above questions were 
secured from the educational certificates 
of all auxiliary pupils who left school 
between 1923 and 1928. The group 
studies included fifty-four girls and 
eighty-eight boys, a total of one hun- 
dred forty-two. 

The following table shows how long 
the one hundred forty-two boys and girls 
studied had been out of school at the 
time of the investigation. It should be 
stated that out of the entire number, 
there were but four pupils, three girls 
and one boy, who had not worked since 
leaving school. One of these pupils had 
been out of school less than six months, 
another between one and two years, and 
two between three and four years. It 
should be noted further that the ma- 
jority of these pupils, 80.2 per cent in 

eall, have been out of school more than 
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one year—in fact, 57.7 per cent have 
been out of school two years or more. 


LENGTH OF TIME 142 Auxm1aARy Boys 
AND GIRLS WERE Out oF SCHOOL 


Years and Months Boys Girls Tota 
0-6 months 6 2 8 
6-12 =: ~« 4 20 
1-2 years ....... 22 10 32 
a oT acura wre 15 13 28 
i reer e T 15 14 29 
ew se cews 9 9 18 
Over 5 years ..... 5 2 7 

arr 88 54 142 


Different Jobs Held by 142 Boys and 
Girls. The next step in the study was 
to determine the relation between the 
length of time auxiliary pupils had been 
out of school and the number of jobs 
held during that time. 

The records showed that the average 
number of jobs held by the 88 boys was 
about 2.5 each, while the 54 girls aver 
aged better than 3 each. In other 
words, 142 auxiliary pupils accounted 
for 389 jobs in a period of time not 
greater than five years. In reality, 5| 
per cent of the boys had been out of 
school less than two years and 30 per 
cent of the girls for the same amount of 
time. Such facts showing the great 
number of tasks undertaken by a com- 
paratively small group of pupils within 
a short period of time raises the ques- 
tion of the advantage of vocational train- 
ing for a group of pupils who change 
their work so often. This question be- 
comes still more important when it is 
found that: 

1. The longer the period out of school 
the greater becomes the average 
number of jobs held. 

a. For boys. Those out of school 
less than one year average 1.7 
jobs each. Those out of school 
five years average 3.2 each. 
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b. For Girls. Those out of school 
less than one year average 1.5 
jobs each. Those out of school 

five years average 5 each. 

These last statements are given added 
weight by the fact that half the boys 
had been out of school two years or more 
and had accounted for 57 per cent of the 
total number of jobs held by boys, that 
over 70 per cent of the girls had been out 
of school two years and more and had 
accounted for over 85 per cent of their 
total jobs. 

It should be stated at this time that 
yer one-third of both the 88 auxiliary 
boys and the 54 girls had held but one 
job, that 61.37 per cent of the boys and 
about half of the girls held not more 
than two jobs. This seems more signi- 
ficant if we say that a small group of 
boys, nine in number, accounted for over 
26 per cent of the 211 jobs held by boys, 
and that ten girls accounted for over 53 
per cent of the 178 jobs held by girls. In 
other words, 19 out of 142 boys and 
girls accounted for 150 out of 389 differ- 
ent jobs in a period of time not exceed- 
ing five years, or, 13 per cent of the total 
number of pupils accounted for about 
40 per cent of the total number of jobs. 
All of these boys and girls, with the ex- 
ception of one, had been out of school 
over two years. 

Relationship Between Periods of 
Work and Idleness. One should not, 
however, gain the impression from the 
above data that auxiliary pupils make 
up a stable group in terms of holding 
jobs. The following facts, giving the 
relationship between idle periods and 
job duration, show that the children in 
this group are not stable. 

1. Auxiliary Girls. 

a. Girls average ten months of idle- 
ness to every seven months of 
work. 

b. The longest idle periods for 


girls are found preceding the 
first job. Comparatively few 
girls (8 out of 51) secured work 
immediately after leaving school. 
About five-sixths of the girls 
(42 out of 51) were idle from 
less than one month up to four 
years before getting their first 
jobs. 

c. Over half the girls (17 out of 
32) getting a second job trans- 
fer directly to their new work 
without an idle period. This 
tendency is especially true for 
girls who have a large number 
of jobs. Such a trend is also 
shown by the fact that over 
one-third of the 178 jobs are 
secured by the girls by imme- 

diate transfer from another 
place of work. 

d. Over 44 per cent of the 178 jobs 
are secured by the girls after an 
idle period ranging from one day 
to six months. 

e. At the time of securing these 
figures, 21 out of 51 girls were 
idle and had been out of work 


for the following periods of 
time: 
No. of Girls Length of Idle Period 
10 1 day to 6 months 
3 6 months to 12 months 


l 12 months to 18 months 
l 18 months to 24 months 
2 2 years to 3 years 
4 years to 4 years 


~ 


21 

f. Short time periods of work pre- 
dominate in a very large major- 
ity of the jobs held by girls. 


Per cent of Total Length of Time 

Jobs Involved Job Was Held 
31% Less than 1 month 
50% 1 to 6 months 
82% 1 day to 6 months 
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2. Auxiliary Boys. 

a. Boys average eleven months of 
idleness to every ten months of 
work. 

b. The longest idle periods for 
boys are found preceding the 
first job. About one-third of 
the 87 boys secured work imme- 
diately upon leaving school. 
About two-thirds of the boys 
were idle for periods of from less 
than one month up to four years 
before getting their first jobs. 

c. Less than half the boys getting 
a second job (25 out of 56) 
transferred directly to their new 
work without an idle period. 
This trend holds true for 42 
per cent of the 211 jobs which 
were secured by the boys imme- 
diately upon leaving school or 
by immediate transfer from an- 
other place of work. 

d. Over 38 per cent of the 211 jobs 
are secured by the boys after an 
idle period varying from one day 
to six months. 

e. At the time of securing these 
figures, 34 out of the 87 boys 
were idle and had been out of 
work for the following periods 
of time: 


No. of Boys 
1 


Length of Idle Period 


1 day to 6 months 

6 months to 12 months 
12 months to 18 months 
18 months to 24 months 

2 years to 3 years 

3 years to 4 years 


ms Oe  s~7 OO 


f. Short time periods of work pre- 
dominate in a very large major- 
ity of the jobs held by boys. 


Length of Time 
Job Was Held 


Per cent of Total 
Jobs Involved 


19% Less than 1 month 
51% 1 to 6 months 
79% 1 day to 6 months 


Comparing Boys’ and Girls’ Records 
Comparing the employment history for 
boys and girls as outlined above, sev- 
eral points are at once noticed. Auxili 
ary boys and girls have more months of 
idleness than months of work. The long 
est idle periods for both boys and girls 
are found preceding the first job. Like- 
wise, more girls than boys have periods 
of idleness before getting their first jobs 
and more boys than girls get jobs im- 
mediately upon leaving school. This 
would seem to indicate that these pupils 
have difficulty in securing work of any 
kind and that the difficulty is greater 
for girls than for boys. 

A comparison of periods of idleness 
and periods of work for auxiliary boys 
and girls also shows that both groups 
have a pronounced tendency to transfer 
from one job to another without periods 
of idleness. There is reason to believe 
that they quit one job for another for 
reasons involving in some cases more 
money, better hours of work or more at- 
tractive work, and in many other cases 
for reasons of personal whim. Personal 
conferences with a great many of these 
pupils justify such a conclusion. 

Other points of comparison show that 
the most common period of idleness is 
six months or less; and that about 40 
per cent of each group was idle at the 
time the figures in the study were se- 
cured and that over three-quarters of 
the jobs secured by both boys and girls 
are short time jobs, from one day to six 
months. 

Kinds of Employment. The final 
step taken in the study of the employ- 
ment history of auxiliary pupils was to 
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determine the kinds of work in which 
they had engaged. The following table 
presents a summary of the facts found: 


KINDS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Type of Work Girls Boys 
a, errr 138 84 
Errand ahaa eat 26 
Be, ainwatndu aes: : 6 1] 
SGN 9s 46s 0s nes o's ¢ 
ee 1] 
Shoe Shine ...... ee 10 
lruck Helper 13 
Garage — 7 
Bowling Alleys ¢ 
Machine Helper 7 
Laundry ..... 5 
Domestic ...... a 9 
Miscellaneous ...... 20 3¢ 
Total No. of Jobs 178 211 


It should be stated at this point that 
with the exception of a very few cases 
there was no continuity of work between 
the different types of employment in 
which any one pupil engaged. The large 
majority of jobs for each pupil were 
quite varied. In the case of one boy, 
the first job was that of a “shoe shine,” 
another job was that of a “laborer,” and 
still another was that of “pin boy” in a 
bowling alley. , 

Such a great variety of occupations, 
as the table given above shows the group 
to have been engaged in, presents a 
problem in education that is well-nigh 
impossible to meet in terms of vocational 
training. The problem is still more 
complicated by the very nature of the 
work involved in the jobs. It is one 
thing to give training for the job of a 
machinist’s helper, and still another to 
give training in soldering joints on radio 
wire in a factory or for the job of 
laborer. 

Conclusions. 1. The fact that there 
is such a quick turnover from one job to 





another without idle periods, in connec- 
tion with the fact that a large per cent 
of the pupils make their changes after 
having worked but a week or two and in 
many cases but a few days, would sup- 
port the conclusion that there is an un- 
usual restlessness about these pupils 
which does not permit them to “settle 
down on the job.” 

Any group of young people from six- 
teen to twenty-one years of age will 
have a certain amount of job turnover 
due to their differences in educational 
opportunities, the general tendency of 
youth to try out many things in an at- 
tempt to find themselves, and to em- 
ployment conditions which constantly 
change. 

How are normal pupils affected by 
these factors? What is the average 
number of jobs held by a normal group 
of pupils between the ages mentioned 
in short, what is their employment his- 
tory? This needs to be determined and 
in addition a comparison between their 
trial and error job results and those of 
auxiliary pupils should be made. With 
such information on hand, it would be 
possible to evaluate more clearly the 
data just presented concerning the aux- 
iliary pupil. 

Information of this nature at present 
can be obtained in only one way, and 
that is by the study of individual cases 
through a variety of unrelated records. 
A far more comprehensive plan of record 
keeping will be necessary for each school 
department before the necessary infor- 
mation is readily obtainable. This study 
will serve as a basis for the selecting of 
various necessary items needed for the 
study of the employment history of all 
groups of children. 

2. So many jobs held for such a short 
time with long periods of idleness may 
indicate that there is poor job choice in 
many situations and in addition poor job 
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opportunity as well. The schools should 
help these pupils to get the best jobs 
possible open to them. For this work 
there should be a job placement teacher, 
one who knows both the auxiliary 
pupil and employment conditions. This 
teacher should anticipate the comple- 
tion of the age requirements by the in- 
dividual pupil and, after helping him 
secure work, keep in contact with him 
Such placement and follow-up work 
would undoubtedly help to decrease the 
tendency of these pupils to multiply 
their number of jobs. In addition, this 
procedure would help establish closer 
relations between business concerns and 
the schools. 

3. A broad general training with em 
phasis on such home economic and shop 
courses as found in our best junior high 
schools, adapted to the group in ques 
tion, would be the best job preparation 
they could have. 

The activities found in such courses 
—woodwork, work, and 
clothing would not be presented in the 
usual junior high school way, but would 
each become the core or central subject 
out of which would grow such academic 
subjects as are found in the curriculum 
of an auxiliary class. This would give 
an excellent opportunity for a natural 
and interesting presentation of simple 
reading, writing, arithmetic, local his- 
tory, and geography. If the activity 
were not the core subject, local history 
and geography could take its place. Out 
of this could grow the study of indus- 
tries and of employment. The content 
of this academic material and its expan- 
sion would depend upon the group to 
which it was presented. 

Special cases will be found and ex- 
ceptions should be made permitting 
them to take those courses in vocational, 
junior, and senior high school in which 
they may have shown special aptitudes. 
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OUTLINE CF GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
IN THE AUGUSTA LEWIS 
TROUP JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


New Haven, Connecticut 


IV. METHODS OF OPERATION 


1. Co-operation with: 
Psychological department 
Psychiatric department 
Department of health —sch 
nurse—doctor 
Attendance and employment cert 
ficate department 
Civic Organizations 
Welfare Organizations 

2. Conferences and co-operation 
Faculty meetings 
Teacher Parent Meetings 


Meetings of civic and other 


W?yvat 
izations 
Contacts with industry 
Publication of material to assis 


teachers and pupils 
3. Use of forms: 


Questionnaires, scholarship re 


ords, rating scales, self-analysi 
blanks. 
To assist in the realization of the 


problems as previously stated the fol 
lowing chart has been prepared for th 
purpose of presenting in graphic for 
the organization of the guidance pri 
gram 


Of 38 full-time vocational schools in 
New Jersey, 15 are trade and industria! 
15 are agricultural, and 8 are home 
economics schools. Instruction in man 
ual training subjects is given in ap- 
proximately 400 public schools in 200 
districts. For vocational and manua 
training the State appropriates about 
$900,000 annually, and local communi- 
ties expend in addition about $2,500,000 
each year. 
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GUIDANCE PROBLEMS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF CO 


ORDINATORS 


IN OUR SMALLER 


VOCATIONAIT 


CENTERS 


H. W 


In discussion of the guidance 


problems in our smaller vocational and 


my 


‘ontinuation schools I wish to develop 
the responsibilities and opportunities for 
guidance of the officer in charge of the 
work who practically always goes by the 
[ think it will be 
well worth our time to consider some of 
the problems facing this officer in his 


name of coordinator. 


relation to guidance 

The 
‘ontinuation schools in our smaller cen- 
ters, cities of from 15,000 to 30,000, has 


coordinator of vocational and 


many duties in addition to those of co 
wdinator, as the term is used in our 
larger city schools. He is usually ex- 
pected to head up the whole program: 
that is, be is not only a coordinator in 
the true sense of the word, but he also 
has the duties of Director of Vocational 
Education, Principal of the Vocational 
and Continuation school, Supervisor of 
the Teaching, and, in addition, is called 
upon to teach related subjects, shop 
work, or both. His duties vary from lo- 
cating and purchasing or begging equip 
ment and supplies on the one hand, to 
making out courses of study on the 
other; from discipline, teaching and su- 
pervising to counseling, placement and 
follow-up. I often wonder what these 
director - principal - supervisor - teacher - 
counselor - coordinators do with their 
spare time. I have never seen one of 
them at a country club playing golf, and 
I teel quite safe in assuming that there 
are other reasons for my not having 
seen them there than the fact that I, my- 
self, am not often at the places where 
golf is plaved 


’ 
N 


I 


Parr 
AINt 


Progran Let us 
program of a co 
We will 


ase Is 


1 Sample Dau 
take a sample daily 
ordinator of my acquaintance 
admit in the beginning that this « 
perhaps extreme, but it seems to me it 
indicates a trend that must be resisted 
This man is in charge of work for 80 
continuation students and 43 unit trade 
a pre-vocational or try 
His day at 


rhe first period is va 


boys, besides 
out group of 33 
Starts at 8:15 

cant, presumably to enable him to draw 


S( hool 


a long breath since it is his only chance 
during the day The second period he 
meets a 
called try-out course for their first con 
tact with the vocational program; the 
third period, drawing, first year group 
fourth period, 2nd year mathematics 
lunch 


class of 33 enrolled in a so 


fifth period, home room and 
sixth and seventh periods, co-op drait 
ing; eighth period vacant (theoretically ) 
practically used for conference, counsel 
ing, correcting papers, making out les 
son plans, lesson sheets, and what have 
you? during the ninth period a continua 
tion class brings the day to a close at 
5p.m. Did I say close?—My mistake! 
He also teaches 3 night classes each 
week and attends one Teacher Training 
class, and the remarkable thing about 
the whole situation is that he is doing 
a very creditable job except in part of 
his coordination, guidance, placement 
and follow-up work for which his posi 
tion was reaily created. He has worked 
out courses of study and lesson sheets 
supervises the work of his other teachers 
hj 


to a reasonable extent, and teaches 


own subjects well 
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Low 1.0. Indicative of Success in 
Trade School? We admitted in the be- 
ginning that this case is not typical, for 
which we should be thankful. However, 
it is not an imaginary one and there are 
too many cases similar to it in our 
smaller cities. How can this coordinator 
meet the men in industry he should meet 
and make the contacts he should make? 
How can he give his pupils adequate 
guidance, counseling, placement, and 
follow-up service? And are not these 
the true duties of a coordinator? What 
guidance should our small 
town coordinator be expected to per- 
form, or does he have any guidance re- 
sponsibilities at all? Should not all nec- 
essary guidance have been completed be- 
fore the boy entered the vocational 
course? If we answer the last question 
affirmatively for the moment and admit 
that guidance has been 100% effective 
up to the boy’s entrance into the voca- 
tional course, our coordinator would still 
be faced with counseling, placement, and 
follow-up for his continuation group and 
also the active supervision of his co-op 
group calling for contacts with indus- 
try. But in how many cases has the 
guidance work preceding the vocational 
course been anything but a “pass the 
buck” proposition? In all too few; 
Principal after principal is absolutely 
sure that if Johnny fails in everything in 
High School, he must be mechanically 
minded. Therefore, the vocational 
course at once! Guidance? Would you 
dignify the process by such a name? 
No! The fact that Johnny is in trouble 
or has a low I.Q. is no guarantee that he 
is mechanically minded, neither are these 
things a guarantee that he will fail in 
mechanical work. Johnny’s induction 
into vocational work should be based 
upon other things than the ones we have 
just mentioned, and once in, it is often 
extremely difficult for the coordinator to 


activities 


get him out because the principa 
breathed a sigh of relief when Johnny 
left and the suggestion that Johnny is 
making a worse failure in his vocational] 
work than he did in his other work, be- 
sides absorbing high priced instruction 
designed for those who can benefit from 
it, will fall on deaf ears. “Just try him 
a few more weeks, etc.,” is what the co 
ordinator will hear when he suggests 
Johnny’s removal. 

Educate School Administrators. Ong 
of the coordinator’s chief duties, it seers 
to me, in guidance is with his superiors 
If he can get over to them the fact that 
an incorrigible or one of extremely low 
I.Q., is not necessarily material for a 
vocational course (from whence there is 
no return) without getting himself fired 
he has done a splendid piece of work 
But while he is doing this, he must als 
keep in mind that because a boy is in 
trouble or because he does not like aca- 
demic work, is no sign he will surely fail 
in vocational work. He may make a 
success of it provided he receives the 
right counseling and guidance. At this 
point I wish to present a few case studies 
of mal-adjustment problems that illus 
trate what can be done when a coor- 
dinator executes his guidance and coun- 
seling activities properly. This particu- 
lar coordinator does little teaching, hold- 
ing that his job is supervision of the 
program, contact work with industry, 
guidance, placement and adjustment. 

A Few Cases. I am indebted for the 
following 13 case studies to M. R. Mar- 
shall, coordinator at Findlay, Ohio. 
While the initials of the boys’ names are 
fictitious, the conditions surrounding 
each case are set forth as they actually 
existed. These boys for various rea- 
sons had become involved in criminal 
activities to such an extent that they 
had been brought into Juvenile Court. 
The Court sentenced these boys and 
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then paroled them to the coordinator 
with the understanding that any boy 
who caused trouble would be removed at 
once upon request for such action. Out 
»f the 13 boys, only A. B. was turned 
back as incorrigible. B.C. left school, 
became involved in further difficulties 
and, with the approval of the coordina- 
tor, entered the Navy from whence fa- 
vorable reports are coming, both con- 
erning his actions and his attitude. Of 
the remaining cases, the following re- 
sults were recorded: 

D. E. after 2 years in the vocational 
school, is now working as a service man 
in an automotive electrical repair shop 
and is making good. F. G. has spent 
one year in the vocational school and is 
passing all his work so far and showing 
a splendid attitude toward it. H. I. is 
now in the continuation school, is work- 
ing in a tire service station and giving 
excellent satisfaction. J. K. was in the 
automotive school and is now employed 
on a large farm where he spends most 
of his time looking after 2 trucks, 2 cars, 
a tractor, various gas engines and other 
mechanical equipment and is unques- 
tionably successful. L. M. is completing 
his third year of unit trade work in the 
automotive school and is about ready to 
co-op. His school work has been above 
the average. N. O., after three years in 
the automotive school has been sent to 
a farm as it was found necessary to 
break his associations with certain ele- 
ments in the city. The reports con- 
cerning him are encouraging. The re- 
maining 5 boys were placed in various 
jobs about town at once as it was neces- 
sary for them to earn their own living. 
They attended continuation school until 


Delivered before The American Vocational Association, Division of Vocati 


they were 18, and in every case they are 
making good. All these boys are con 
stantly dropping into the school and 


th 


often express their appreciation of the 


new start they secured through the 
efforts of the coordinator 

Hence, of the 13 cases, one was given 
up as a failure, one passed to the Navy 
and the rest of the group were turned 
back to society as assets instead of lia 
bilities. This coordinator feels that his 
position was created for work of th 
kind instead of teaching. I must 
fess that I agree with him in that the 


office of coordinator in our smaller cities 
exists more particularly for guidance 
placement, and follow-up of not only 
the mal-adjusted group, but the adjust 
ed group as well, than it does for teach 
ing. He should be in close touch with 
industry, the Juvenile Court, and all 
activities in the city that touch boys 

In summing up, it seems to me that 
the tendency to “teacherize” our coordi- 
nators in our smaller vocational centers 
should be strongly resisted. Their duties 
lie primarily in other fields. I do not 
wish to intimate that coordinators should 
do no teaching. In our smaller centers 
it is not only necessary, but desirable 
that he should. But at least half of his 
time should be free for coordination and 
making contacts with industry and busi- 
ness men, contacts he must have if his 
program is to succeed. He must give his 
boys and girls sympathetic guidance and 
counseling followed by placement and 
adjustment. He is an invaluable service 
to the youth of his community that can 
only be successful if ability, motive, and 
time are available 


Philadelphia, Pa 
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WHAT ATTAINABLE STANDARDS ARE NEEDED TO 


MEASURE 
TION AND 


RESULTS 


Bobby Burns once made a statement 
which applies most appropriately to the 
problem of vocational guidance. It reads 
something like this: ‘‘The best laid plans 
of mice and men gang after glee.’ This 
comes very close to the problem of guid- 
ance. Burns being Scotch must, of ne- 
cessity, come close. He suggests the 
existence of that variable which some- 
times leaves the equation without a solu- 
tion, no matter how many constants we 
may have. Too many unknowns in the 
problem still leave “x” and “y” un- 
solved. We sometimes resort to cal- 
culus for an answer when we have more 
than one unknown, and the guidance 
problem is even more intricate. Many 
times the constants are too few for any 
solution, and there-in lies our greatest 
danger. 

In engineering, guess work is not al- 
lowed. An incorrect answer may result 
in the failure of a bridge truss, and the 
faulty element results in the wrecking 
of the entire structure. How much more 
precious is a human life and how much 
greater the danger of supplying the un- 
known factor by guess work? This may 
result in an even greater failure than 
that of the bridge, for we are dealing 
with boys and girls. 

The topic of today’s guidance prob- 
lem is, therefore, well chosen. It is im- 
perative that we check the efficiency of 
our guidance efforts against the results. 
For, unlike the bridge, the wrecks efface 
themselves and may never come to the 
attention of the engineer who caused 
the disaster. 


al Arts Education of the Cleveland Publi 


IN VOCATIONAL EDUCA 
ALLIED TRAINING 


Briccs 
J Schools 

Guidance jor Skilled Trades. My 
topic applies to the guidance problems 
surrounding a training program for 
participation in skilled trades. We must 
first consider all of the unknowns and 
the knowns and through careful evalua- 
tion solve the entire problem if possible 
Under no condition must we allow any 
unknown factors to be considered as 
known with the resulting hazards. 

What are the three most important 
guidance factors to consider in a trade 
training program? Like any efficient 
producer of a product, we must first con- 
sider the market—its numerical demand 
its quality requirements, and the other 
factors so vital to the successful mar- 
keting of any worth-while output. Sec- 
ond, we must consider the adaptability 
of the available raw material; namely 
the boy to the market requirements. 
Third, the scheme of production, or the 
training program, must be skilfully built 
about the nature of the material used 
and the market for which it is to be pre- 
pared. We must know that our avail- 
able raw materials will result through 
guidance in a marketable commodity 
meeting the market demands before we 
can successfully undertake the problem 
of trade training. 

The Market. Let us first consider the 
market. What are the available known 
factors which may pre-determine our 
training program, and in turn may be 
checked against in measuring its suc- 
cess? In Cleveland, under what is 
known as “The Cleveland Plan for Ap- 
Prentice Training,” we have adopted a 
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licy of attempting no trade education 
unless the industry for which training 
was to be given was willing to partici- 
pate in the training program. We have 
nsisted that responsible representatives 
if every phase of the craft for which 
training was to be offered organize an 
idvisory apprenticeship committee, pre- 
senting in full to the Board of Educa- 
tion its policies, working conditions, pay 
and increases through apprenticeship, 
together with available journeyman 
rates, physical requirements, and such 
other pertinent matters that will give 
us a definite knowledge of the market 
needs. These committees meet regu- 
larly preceding the training program and 
after its establishment. If it is an or- 
ganized labor trade, union representa- 
tives and contractor representatives sit 
upon the committees. If it is an open 
shop trade, representatives of employers 
and employees are invited to participate, 
such as The Cleveland Automobile Man- 
ufacturers and Dealers Association, The 
National Metal Trades Association, etc. 
Cooperation With the Trade. Before 
any training is undertaken, sub-commit- 
tees of skilled workers and employers 
are appointed, wherein apprenticeship 
contracts are developed, trade analyses 
are made, and other vital factors defi- 
nitely determined. A study is made of 
the number of apprentices required 
through a long period of years, allowing 
for peak and depression periods and for 
normal city growth based upon past ex- 

} perience and surveys made by the 
+ Chamber of Commerce, The Ohio Bell 
Telephone Company, etc. The market 
always includes a few unknown factors, 

| but we exert every precaution against 
| taking too much for granted, and de- 


} velop our program about that which is 


definitely known. We know that sup- 
ply companies, such as the painters’ and 
varnish people, guarantee to furnish all 
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painting materials to the painters’ ap 
prentice group; that the building and 
supply people will give lime and brick 
to our bricklaying classes, et« 

The Learner. The next and most im 
portant element is the boy. What can 
we do to select only those boys who are 
really qualified for training; 
guide those boys into a vocation where 
economically, vocationally, and avoca- 
tionally they will be contented units in 
the social group of which they are a 
part? One sure test is—Can the boy 
function in the trade for which he is pre- 
paring? The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. In the building trades the 
boys attend school four hours per week 
for their entire four years of appren 
ticeship, with pay, and work the rest of 
the time on the job itself 

Probationary Period of Training. The 
first period of employment is a purely 
probationary one. The committees agree 


rade 


to release the boy upon his indenture 
ship if his employer finds that he is not 


adaptable to the trade, if the boy finds 
that he is not suited for the work that 
he has undertaken, and if the school 


finds that he is not sufficiently equipped 
for the training program which is to 
follow. 

In trades like auto mechanics and ma- 
chine shop practice one year of full 
time training is necessary preceding the 
part-time apprenticeship 
to the fact that the boy will immediately 
work with expensive equipment. A ma- 
chine must earn the interest upon the 
investment made in it. It must, there 
fore, be kept up to maximum produc- 
tion, and the absolutely green worker in 
the average modern plant has little 
chance of learning his trade unless he 
has had enough preliminary training to 
enable him to quickly adapt himself to 
specific operations on standard ma- 
chines. As a trial for these boys, the 
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first month in the school garage, for in- 
stance, consists of washing and greasing 
cars, and other jobs in which the boy is 
really subjected to the tougher parts of 
industry. The 
cars the same as any 
would 

We have developed a plan through 
which junior high school graduates en- 
tering the Trade School may serve dur- 
ing the month of July as their trial pe- 
riod, thus being able to return to regu- 
lar high school if they fail at the trade, 
without losing any time. 
Selecting Students. Before any boy 
is admitted to the trade, he is first in- 
terviewed by all the members of the 
committee. If he is to be employed im- 
mediately, as in the building trades, a 
contractor must guarantee to employ 
him and sign the indentureship. 
In all trades complete physical ex- 
amination is required, and if there are 
any hazards, such as in the painting 
trades, a boy is not accepted if his 
health in any way would handicap him. 
In the auto mechanics and machine 
shop trades wherein the year of trade 
preparatory training is offered, the boy 
is accepted a year younger than in any 
other trade (15 years of age). He is 
interviewed by all of his prospective 
shop instructors, or his related subjects 
instructors. Their individual opinions 
are compared, and McQuarry and Sten- 
quist tests of mechanical aptitude are 
given, as well as intelligence tests. His 
record in manual training in the junior 
high school is considered, and only those 
boys are admitted who have every in- 
dication of being successful in their 
chosen trade. The parent also must sign 
a statement that he realizes that his boy 
is entering a finishing school, and that 
he desires him to enter a definite skilled 
craft. 
The group entering into this intensive 
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commercial garage 
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training has been very carefully sifted 


and by the end of a month’s try-out 
period, has a very clear concept of jus 
what they are getting into. There ar 
as few unknowns as possible in the e1 
tire equation 

The Training Program. Now let 


consider the production plant of 


training program, or in other words, the 


school and the course of study. First 
the entire teaching content is based 
upon a trade analysis made by the trade 


itself. A group of White Motor Con 


pany apprentices attending the Trade 


School are studying material definitely 
developed under the guidance of a com 
mittee from that organization. All of 
the instructional material used in the 
school was developed by the teachers 
who are skilled journeymen and who 
have had a course in intensive teacher 
training. Each unit is submitted to the 
trade apprenticeship committees for ap 
proval before it is taught. Instruction 
is practically individual, with definite in 
structional units developed upon a job 
instruction sheet, job operation sheet, in 
formational sheet, etc., basis. 

The progress of every boy is recorded 
and reported to his employer and to the 
committee. Since the apprentice is paid 
for his entire time of school attendance 
while he is upon the four-hour-per-week 
basis, attendance is compulsory, and any 
infraction of rules and regulations are 
reported to the committee. The boy is 
either discharged or penalized. 

Testing the Results. Now we come 
to the problem of testing results of this 
guidance program. The actual test, of 
course, is this: Has the raw material 
through the training program been de 
veloped to the point that it can suc- 
cessfully compete in the market for 
which it was prepared? The answer, | 
believe, has very few unknown factors 
When the apprentice finishes his train- 
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ing, a graduation exercise is held at 
which time he receives a diploma signed 
by his employer, the Board of Educa- 
tion, the State Board for Vocational 
Education, and by the committee, and 
if it is an organized labor trade, by the 
union in which he is now a journeyman. 
The apprentice is then entitled to re- 
ceive full journeyman’s wages. 

The boy has already successfully 
participated in the trade for a period of 
four years. Gradually increasing wages 
have made him practically self-support- 
ing during the latter part of his training. 
Like a seed he is gradually taking root; 
a sturdy stock has pushed its way 
through the soil; the leaves have un- 
folded themselves to the sunlight, and 
he eventually blossoms forth as a full- 
fledged accepted unit in the industrial 
scheme of which he has become a part. 
Most of those who are unsuited for the 
particular vocation were turned into 
other paths of endeavor during their first 
month of planting, simply because the 
seed would not take root. 

Stability of Trade Choice. Do the 
boys stay in the trade which they have 
chosen? I think the answer is this. In 
the trades wherein we have undertaken 
training, our agreements are such that 
we are training all of the apprentices of 
the entire community for these particu- 
lar crafts. If they do not stay, it is 
very evident that in a short time we will 
have no journeyman workers, since we 
are the sole source. Since we limit our 
production to the actual consuming 
power of the community, it is evident 
that they must remain in their chosen 
craft; otherwise there would be a de- 


~J 


tN 
un 


cided shortage of workers in a short 
time. 

A study made by our coordinator, Mr. 
Fintz, may be suggestive. The fathers 
of 40 out of 65 painters’ apprentices 
were employed in the same craft; out 
of 174 bricklayers’ apprentices, the 
fathers of 60 were bricklayers, 16 were 
contractors, 3 were stonecutters and 22 
were laborers in the building trades, 
which makes it quite evident that in 
spite of all that we may do, considerable 
guidance goes on at home. 

Personally, I am in favor of making 
available to every youngster an abun- 
dance of vocational information relative 
to his community and his country. 
Given a sound foundation of information 
relative to the opportunities and require- 
ments of life, intensive guidance begins 
at the period when the child finds, either 
through interest or economic pressure, 
that it is time for him to consider start- 
ing upon a life career. With many this 
will be earlier in life; with others it may 
come very late. 

There is a grave danger in advising a 
child too early. There is a greater dan- 
ger in having so many x, y and z classi- 
fications that we make a child so con- 
scious of his superiority or inferiority 
that we condition his reactions to en- 
vironment to the extent that he will be- 
come like the otherwise docile Boston 
Bull pup who bit the man who told him 
to “lay down.” 

If the procedure for selecting and 
training is right, the testing device is as 
old as the hills. Can he hold a job? 
Is he happy in it? 


Delivered before The American Vocational Association, Division of Vocational Guidance, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STANDARDS NEEDED IN THE TESTING OF APTITUDES 


J. V 


General and Special Intelligence. Con- 
sideration of the subject of attainable 
standards needed in the testing of apti- 
tudes makes it necessary to survey 
briefly the opinions relative to special 
aptitudes in relation to general intelli- 
gence. These opinions vary all the way 
from that which holds any special apti- 
tude to be a particular manifestation of 
basic general intelligence, to that which 
considers any specific skill or efficiency 
as representing one of the many kinds of 
special intelligence or intelligences. The 
fact that individuals are able to be 
highly proficient in one thing and dull 
or inefficient in another gives rise to a 
great deal of confusion and speculation 
with respect to the two points of view, 
general vs specific intelligence. 

A third group of specialists do not ob- 
ject to the singling out of a definite kind 
of efficiency and referring to it as a spe- 
cific kind of aptitude or intelligence, 
even though they consider such an effi- 
ciency to be but a particular outcrop- 
ping of general intelligence. These ex- 
perts are quite willing to recognize that 
most so-called general intelligence meas- 
ures do not go far enough in checking 
up the individual’s efficiency in a wide 
variety of situations. The necessity for 
discriminating between general and spe- 
cific abilities, therefore, finds practical 
rather than theoretical justification. 

It is not my purpose to spend a great 
deal of time in dealing with the theoreti- 
cal concepts of ability or intelligence 
above set forth. I shall take it for 
granted that efforts of the saner and 
more careful specialists to measure speci- 
fic traits which tend to make for suc- 
cess or failure in definite industrial and 


HANNA 
Vew York University 
school situations have been justified 
The efforts of Cattell, Munsterberg 


Scott, Link and others as pioneers, a: 

the recent productive work of Thi 

stone, Bills, Snow, Viteles and othe 
in this country, and a group of simila 
specialists in Europe, should lend con 
fidence to the efforts of those who ar 
striving to solve more intelligently the 
problems of selection and distribution 
of students and workers. 

The present piecemeal and partia! 
successes in the measurement of apti 
tudes, however, should not blind our 
eyes to the difficulties involved in meas 
uring traits on the basis of which su 
cess or failure in particular situations 
can be predicted with accuracy. Even 
the successful measurement of appro 
priate intellectual traits must not lead us 
to avoid consideration of other qualities 
quite as fundamental. 

Four Aspects of the Problem. Ar 
adequate discussion of standards needed 
in the testing of aptitudes would involve 
a number of aspects. In the first place 
the working situation itself must be ac- 
curately analyzed. In the second place 
the work functions must be accurately 
and adequately translated into human 
abilities, intellectual and non-intellec 
tual, required for efficient performance 
As a third step, the technique for the 
discovery and measurement of these es- 
sential human qualities must be suffi- 
ciently inclusive and reliable. It must 
be human as well as statistical in nature 
As a fourth necessity, standards for the 
administration of test technique, and es- 
pecially for the interpretation of test 
results, challenge the most careful at- 
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the well-equipped 


and 


tention skill ot 
specialists in human engineering. 

\ careful treatment of all the above 
mentioned requisites would carry us far 
beyond the time allotted, and demand 
expertness to which the writer does not 
lay claim. It is the purpose of the present 
paper to deal only with the aspects of 
the subject upon which the writer has 
definite convictions, and which 
seem to be most neglected in 


most 
would 
present practice. 

Setting Standards of Accomplishment 
The necessity for setting up definite 
standards of accomplishment for each 
working situation before any tests can 
be applied is, of course, obvious. In 
this connection two major difficulties are 
encountered. In the first place, the job 
itself is continually changing. In the 
second place, many of the qualities 
which make for success in particular 
situations have hitherto baffled all efforts 
to measure them objectively 

A Changing Occupational World. The 
present state of flux in industry, busi- 
ness, and education makes the destiny 
of the most traditional of working situa- 
tions extremely uncertain. Three ex- 
amples coming under the writer’s per- 
sonal observation within the last few 
days are significant. A middle-aged 
business executive who came to my office 
for advice concerning his vocational re- 
habilitation had attained to a fairly high 
position with a magazine deriving most 
of its revenue from the manufacture and 
sale of patterns for ladies’ and children’s 
wearing apparel. Manufacture of stan- 
dardized ready-to-wear garments on a 
wholesale basis, making possible the sell- 
ing at unbelievably low prices, made it 
necessary for his company to remove its 
plant from the East to a more rural ter- 
ritory in the West. The superinten- 
dent’s home and property were in New 
York. He preferred to remain at home 
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and seek a new field rather than to move 
with the 

A twenty-four year old weaver in a 
silk mill near New York City asked my 
assistance in establishing a new connet 
tion. As a full-fledged weaver he had 
at first had the responsibility for two 


company 


looms. Mechanical improvements had 
increased the number of looms under his 
charge from two to four and soon this 
number is to be increased to six 
Whether the operation of the six looms 
is a more difficult or more routine job 
than the operation of the two looms is 
not the point. The fact of importance 
is that the operation of six looms is a 


different job than the operation of twe 


looms. This change had come about in 
approximately eight years The job 
which the sixteen year old boy had 


trained for was not the job the twenty- 
four year old man was at the point of 
entering upon 

A twenty-eight year old musician out 
During four su 
played 


of work, came to me 


cessive seasons he had with 


Sousa’s Band. In periods between the 
tours he had played in several theater 
orchestras, including some of the better 
orchestras in New York City. He had 
been let out of his most recent job be 
cause of the the vita 
phone at the theater which employed 
him. With all of his skill, he was find 
ing it increasingly difficult to find steady 
work. At the age of twenty-eight he 
wanted to turn his back on it all and 
take up something else 

These instances are typical of the 
changes continually taking place in in- 
dustry at the present time. One skill is 
displaced by another—human or me- 
chanical. One technique has to adapt 
itself, or the workers soon face the task 
ull of its uncer- 


installation of 


of rehabilitation with 
tainties and painful readjustments. It 
does not take a World War to give us 
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a vast army of worthy workers who have 
need of vocational rehabilitation. Such 
an army is the annual product of our 
rapidly changing industrial and business 
environment. In this continual flux job 
standardization in many instances is ex- 
tremely difficult. Just as an edition of 
an encyclopedia, job analyses soon are 
out of date. The loose-leaf system must 
take the place of the occasional “edi- 
tion” if analysis of standards is to keep 
pace with progress. 

Until the technique for testing apti- 
tudes is adaptable to ever-changing con- 
ditions it cannot perform its rightful 
functions. It would seem more psycho- 
logically sound to focus attention on the 
underlying fundamental principles than 
on empirical approaches. We had bet- 
ter make use of a_well-worked-out, 
adaptable technique, than a series of 
isolated tests—a technique in which new 
symbolism is continually displacing the 
old, but which remains a genuine ex- 
pression of a sound educational psychol- 
ogy. 

The great range of qualities which 
make for success in any specific working 
situation have to a certain extent lim- 
ited the use of objective measurements. 
Certain of these qualities or traits can 
be measured with fair definiteness where 
other variables are controlled. Reaction 
time, deftness of fingers, keenness in 
sensory discrimination, etc., lend them- 
selves to definite measurement at defi- 
nite times. Where fairly exact minimum 
standards have been set up it is quite 
possible, by means of appropriate tests, 
to eliminate considerable numbers of 
candidates who would obviously fail at 
the work under consideration. It should 
be noted, however, that test results of 
an applicant theoretically motivated, 
free from fatigue and such like, might 
not apply to him after a period of a few 


hours of boredom, fatigue, or contact 
with uncongenial working associates. 

Predicting from Test Results. Why 
is it that our most optimistic predictions 
as to what an individual will do in a 
working situation sometimes fail? Why 
is it that the star performer in a ma- 
chine or electric shop sometimes fails 
when he leaves the supposedly idea! 
working situation in the school for the 
less idealistic working situation on the 
job outside of school? Why is it that 
the girl with keenness of visual discrim- 
ination, short reaction time, accuracy 
of muscular coordination, and a good 
memory span, on occasion fails to make 
good as a telephone operator? Why is 
it that the high school graduate with a 
high I. Q. often finds himself in the 
procession of students with sick parents 
poor eye-sight, etc., wending his way 
back home from college at the close 
of the first semester? 

In considering these questions we find 
no general cause for deploring testing 
measures, results of which formed the 
basis for diagnoses. The most critical 
evaluation simply finds that testing 
technique has not been sufficiently ade- 
quate for checking-up on all the individ- 
ual’s qualities challenged by the real 
working situation. Incidentally the 
limitation of our test technique has to 
a certain extent caused us to place 
relatively too much emphasis on those 
traits which can be measured more or 
less accurately, and too little emphasis 
on those traits which baffle objective 
measurement. If we can measure re- 
action time accurately there is the feel- 
ing that after all it is, in all probability, 
more important than some other sub- 
jective quality to which we have access 
only through the erratic application of 
such instruments as the rating scale. 
In short, we have overemphasized apti+ 
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tudes for work, and underemphasized 
attitudes toward work. 

It would seem fair to say that before 
we go far in the direction of measuring 
these traits necessary for successful per- 
formance of well-rounded job functions, 
yur test technique must include meas- 
urements for a variety of human quali- 
ties—those which lend themsetves to 
objective measurement, and those sub- 
jective qualities which at present baffle 
measurement. The individual’s driving 
power would seem quite as important 
as his accuracy of movement; his ability 
to work with others, as important in 
many jobs as his ability to follow di- 
rections; and his ability to protect his 
body from dangerous machinery, as his 
level of intelligence. In setting up 
standards of achievement as a basis for 
predicting success or failure of the in- 
dividual on a job one of these functions 
cannot be entirely subordinated to an- 
other. All are important. In success- 
ful vocational selection, guidance, and 
adjustment work, all, to a certain ex- 
tent, must be predicted. In this pro- 
cess of prediction I do not have in mind 
a single session of a prospective worker 
or student with an adviser or vocational 
guidance “expert,” but more or less 
continuous contact over a somewhat 
extended period of time. We live in 
an age of psychological progress; also 
in an age of “vocational experts.” Many 
of these “experts,” so-called, do not 
hesitate to write a vocational prescrip- 
tion after a single interview. The 
soundest prediction is extremely tedious, 
long and drawn-out. 

While the responsibility outlined 
above seems intricately difficult, it is 
by no means hopeless. Interesting at- 
tempts are now being made to estimate 
or measure those qualities believed 
hitherto to be next to impossible to 
measure. While no complete analysis 


of the individual’s character and person- 
ality can be contemplated, it would 
seem entirely possible to uncover a suffi- 
cient number of hints as to make 
possible a far more intelligent prediction 
as to his reaction to a specific situation 
than is commonly conceived 

A Word of Caution. With all my 
optimism as to the future of aptitude 
and attitude testing and prediction, 
I cannot refrain from calling attention 
to certain dangers and abuses which 
the more constructive specialists fully 
recognize. 

In the first place we must recognize 
the relation between the criteria against 
which our test results are checked, and 
the actual criteria used in evaluating 
activities of the real work situation 
Failure to do this has been one of our 
greatest weaknesses. All too often have 
our standards of school attainment 
failed to relate themselves sufficiently 
to the more serious standards of efficien- 
cy on the job. Far too frequently have 
our testing efforts been confined to uni- 
versity laboratories which are too far 
removed from the jobs for which tests 
are being devised. Success in the one 
function does not always mean success 
in the other. 

The erratic use of tests by those who 
do not understand them should receive 
our wholesale condemnation. The mis- 
use, as well as use of good technique 
should be stressed. In that group pre- 
eminently in need of guidance, a con- 
siderable percentage of our guiders are 
in first rank. 

A third danger is to be found in the 
Statistical or empirical approach in the 
testing situation—not in the empirical 
method itseif, but in the danger that 
the empiricist will lose that intimate 
touch with the job which is so necessary. 
It would seem that we hear relatively 
too much about coefficient or correla- 
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tion and indices of probability, and 
too little about that combination of 
traits which make up the individual. It 
should be remembered that in compar- 
ing test results with efficiency on the 
vields a correlation 
high, 
probability that is extremely 


job, no single test 
or reveals 
certain 


that is conspicuously 


This, of course, means that for consider- 
able numbers of individuals within the 
group the test results fail of prediction. 
Statistical 
necessary in revealing central tendencies, 
and in giving us an indication of the 
approximate number of times the test 
will succeed as a selective agency, and 
the number of times it will fail. An over- 
use of statistics, however, leads us away 
from the most profitable avenues in the 
study of personnel. While we should 
be committed to a rational use of statis- 
tics intelligently employed, we must 
recognize that they will probably help 
us little in considering the case of the 
particular individual. The average in- 
dividual, for example, never had exist- 
ence except in the mind of the mathe- 
matician. From the standpoint of the 
group, a study of variability, and prob- 
ability of success is important. How- 
ever, in considering all the variable 
traits which combine to give us the pe- 
combination known as “Tom 
Jones,” “Patrick O’Brien,” or “Israel 
Chikowsky”—a combination which is 


measures, of course, are 


culiar 


itself as variable as all the forces of the 
environment which play upon it—we 
have to use a peculiar and complicated 
technique. It that 
in arriving at a technique and method- 


would seem clear 
ology sufficient to appraise the combina- 
tion of human qualities which go to 
make up the usual personality, statistics, 
while playing an extremely important 
part, will serve their greatest usefulness 
in the guise of an inconspicuous and un- 
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dramatic role. Statistics should not be 
confused with the end to be attained. 

Adequate Standard for Reaction to 
All Situations. What we need in the 
way of standards adequate for testing 
of abilities would seem not to be stand- 
ards for judging the efficacy of sepa- 
rate isolated tests as instruments 
of selection. They should rather con 
stitute criteria for evaluating the indi- 
vidual as a reacting agent in all of the 
situations which have an immediate or 
remote relation to the job. From the 
standpoint of time, the criteria should 
constitute a continuous rather than a 
piecemeal representation. If it may 
seem useless to set-up such an Utopian 
ideal, we should at least see the neces- 
sity of so combining our numerous 
isolated attacks into a more consistent 
unity as to get a clearer picture of the 
individual as a dreamer of dreams and 
as a liver of life—in addition to his 
efficiency in a specific job. 

Need for Cooperation Between Educa- 
tion and Industry. Before we come to 
this plane in the appraisal of human 
abilities, industry and education will 
find it necessary to speak a national, and 
perhaps international, language. In- 
dustry will have to know more about 
the applicant for employment than it 
can find out by means of an initial inter- 
view, or results of selective tests. Edu- 
cation will face the responsibility of 
transmitting to industry, in terms it can 
understand, an inventory of personal 
qualities discovered through a_ period 
of years rich in educational opportuni- 
ties. Industry faces the responsibility 
of assisting education to a better under- 
standing of that working environment 
which is so soon to swallow up such a 
large proportion of the product of the 
schools. This mutual education, so ap- 
propriately conceived, will doubtless 
continue in spite of efforts typified by 
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the United States senator who would 
make it a crime for a representative of 
industry to approach a public school 
teacher, or writer, on the subject of 
appropriateness of text-book materials. 
More specifically, in what order do 
education and industry share respon- 
sibility for developing standards of effi- 
ciency so necessary in evaluating ade- 
quate measures for distributing workers 
to the end of their richest usefulness 
and greatest happiness? Selection of 
the right individual for a certain job, 
and the finding of an appropriate job 
for a certain individual, would seem 
after all to constitute a joint responsi- 
bility. Industry and education are 
shareholders in this joint responsibility. 
Industry, in cooperation with educa- 
tion, faces the task of keeping up-to- 
date an inventory of its ever-changing 
job functions. These functions it must 
be able to translate, in terms education 
can understand, into human intellectual 
and non-intellectual traits—required in 
their performance. functions 
must not only be typical of the worker 
on the job; they must also represent him 
in the use of his leisure time; they must 
consider him as a member of his church, 
as a husband and as a father, since all 
these avocations and home interests 
definitely affect him as a worker. 
Education faces the responsibility of 
discovering the student as an individ- 
ual, in addition to his proficiency in the 
three R’s elaborated to include such 
other specializations as are typical of 
most school levels. Certainly it must 
know the student’s ability to make 
grades, but it is more important to dis- 
cover why he makes certain grades. The 
school should be as familiar with the 
student’s extra-curricular activities as 
with his curricular activities. It would 
seem quite as fundamental to see evi- 
dence of his social intelligence as his 
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academic intelligence The student 
should be discovered as a quick and 
alert thinker, a slow thinker, or as 
representing any degree between these 
limits. It is more important, however, 
that the field more appropriate for his 
particular style of thinking be dis- 
covered. It is important to know his 
reaction to all possible tests of ability 
which project him into a wide variety 
of work situations. It is even more 
important, however, to understand the 
extent to which these samplings of his 
experience represent fairly the totality 
of his behavior. Results of these ex- 
periences should be entered from time 
to time on an adequate personnel or 
cumulative record. This record should 
furnish a basis for honest and judicious 
translation, in terms industry can un- 
derstand, of intellectual and non-intel- 
lectual habits which the individual has 
to offer. The I. Q., the occupational 
intelligence score, etc., must be sup- 
planted by the case history. Neither 
industry nor education can afford to 
tolerate piecemeal and haphazard, test- 
ing, selection, and placement under the 
guise of expediency 
Summary in Closing. 
tion of important points would seem 
timely. First, an elastic and up-to-date 
analysis and standardization of work 


A recapitula- 


situations must serve as a background 
for all aptitude testing. Second, the 
translation of job functions into human 
specifications must not neglect work 
attitudes, driving power, and such like, 
in preference to aptitudes. It must not 
degenerate into an encyclopedic motion 
study. In the third place, the test 
technique must try to give a picture 
of the individual as a working unit 
rather than as merely a machine tender, 
press feeder, etc. In the fourth place, 
the testers should be required to meas- 
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HOW ORGANIZED GUIDANCE PROVISIONS ARE MEET 
ING THE NEEDS IN THE LARGE CITY FOR JUNIOR 
AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Harotp L 


Assistant Director, Bureau of Child Helping and A 
Pennsylvania Department of Public 


Introduction. For the purposes of 
this present study we shall consider 
guidance in three aspects: (1) Adminis- 
tration, (2) Guidance for pupil groups, 
(3) Individual pupil analysis, counsel- 
ing and other case work. 

Most of us have become familiar with 
present trends in guidance as evidenced 
by contributions in the Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine as well as developments 
nearer at home. It seemed a possible 
contribution, however, to bring some 
high points down to the date of this ad- 
dress. With this in mind the following 
was included in a personal letter to each 
of the superintendents of the thirty-one 
cities in the United States having a pop- 
ulation of 200,000 or more. 

“T shall appreciate greatly a letter giv- 
ing high points for your city in a para- 
graph under each of the following: 

1. How guidance is administered 
City wide; junior and senior 
high schools; other articulations. 

2. Guidance for pupil groups 
Guidance courses, educational, 
vocational, social—kind and 
grades; home room groups, etc. 

3. Pupil analysis, counseling and 
other case work, including place- 
ment and follow-up. 

Any outlines or reports which you 
have available in reference to the above 

will be most acceptable.”’ 

Obviously the limit in space permits 
here only reference to some of the points 
which may be of particular interest. 

The Administration of Guidance. The 


HoLsrook 


‘counting, and Specialist in Guidan 


Instruction 


counselor maintains a place as guidance 
leader and specialist in the school unit 
with the title including also such words 
as adviser and dean. The guidance 
leadership for the entire city varies 
greatly. In Baltimore, for example, we 
have a Supervisor of Guidance for the 
city in a Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion; in Pittsburgh a Director of a De- 
partment of Vocational Guidance; in 
Providence an Assistant Superintendent 
in Charge of Research and Guidance; in 
Oakland, California, a Director of the 
Bureau of Curriculum Development, Re- 
search and Guidance; in New Orleans a 
Director of the Division of Vocational 
Guidance; in Los Angeles a Division of 
Psychology and Educational Research; 
in Milwaukee a Life Advisement Direc- 
tor; and in New York City a Director 
of Guidance and Placement. The prin- 
cipal of the high school, however, in 
most cases has considerable freedom in 
the administration of guidance in his 
school with the counselor in large meas- 
ure responsible to him for the applica- 
tion of guidance measures. 

Guidance for Pupil Groups. In large 
cities as well as in smaller we find guid- 
ance developing as a part of the various 
more specialized courses such as indus- 
trial and commercial education, and to 
a certain extent in academic subjects. 
In the latter, the Dalton plan. and its 
modifications are of interest from a 
guidance point of view. The social 
studies program has given a place to 
studies of occupations, with the ninth 
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grade course in vocational civics one of 
the earliest of these. With the develop- 
ment of the junior high school has come 
a need for bringing this orientation 
course into the seventh and eighth 
grades. In a considerable number of the 
ities, particularly where the junior high 
school movement is under way we find 
at least one period in the seventh grade, 
me in the eighth, and one in the ninth 
given over to a study of school opportu- 
nities and occupations. The Interme- 
jiate Bulletin recently published by Bos- 
ton, entitled “Guidance, Educational 
and Vocational—A Tentative Plan for 
Group Counseling in Intermediate 
Schools,” gives one of the latest, and 
has much of interest. New York State 
and Pennsylvania also have bulletins 
outlining the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grade courses. 

The home room idea is rapidly vital- 
izing the senior high school as well as 
the junior, with the home room teacher 
assuming more and more responsibility 
for a guidance point of view and guid- 
ance service. Closely allied to this is the 
levelopment of class advisership such 
as is operated in Providence, in which a 
class adviser serving as a counselor 
works with a given group during each 
succeeding year in its progress towards 
graduation, and has as her responsibility 
the follow-up study of each pupil in pe- 
riods of one, three and five years after 
graduation. Dr. Allen believes that this 
is one of the most significant contribu- 
tions the guidance program is making, 
in Providence. “The Providence Public 
School Bulletin,’ by the way, is well 
worth having. In connection with guid- 
ance for pupil groups it would be out of 
place not to mention such studies of 
occupations as have been prepared for 
groups and individual use by Chicago, 
New Orleans and Cincinnati. Balti- 
more and St. Louis have just published 





guidance bulletins of unusual interest 
One of the interesting bits of informa- 
tion that came in response to our in- 
quiry was that from Atlanta in which 
Dr. H. H. Bixler, Director of Testing 
and Guidance, reports that Superin- 
tendent Sutton meets at regular inter- 
vals key pupils from the home rooms of 
his schools for group conferences relat- 
ing to school spirit and management, 
educational and social guidance. Ap- 
parently the purpose of these confer- 
ences is to link up each home room with 
the aims and purposes and ideals of the 
Atlanta program as a whole. While 
Superintendent Sutton is regarding this 
as an experiment, it would seem to have 
possibilities. 

Guidance for the Individual Pupil. 
Practically all the larger cities have or 
ganized counseling under way in one 
form or another. In some cases the 
counselor has all phases of counseling 
service as a responsibility. In Cincin- 
nati, Providence, and elsewhere, we find 
the psychological laboratory an impor- 
tant adjunct in the work of the coun- 
seling staff. The testing program of 
these cities under a director, of re- 
search or with some other title 
most cases articulating. 

The central placement bureau is an 
important part of the guidance program 
in many large cities; Chicago, Boston 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New Orleans 
St. Louis, and other cities are reporting 
effective service in these offices. An 
interesting study and application of 
cumulative pupil records has been in- 
augurated by the Carnegie Foundation 
in cooperation with the College Presi- 
dents’ Association of Pennsylvania and 
the Pennsylvania Department of Pubh« 
Instruction. The development of such 

record in Pittsburgh has been signi- 
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Introduction, The discussion of the 
subject, “Guidance Values of Voca- 
tional Information and Exploratory Ac- 
tivities,” will consider (1) the general 
elements of the guidance problem; (2) 
vocational information and exploratory 
activities and their contribution to the 
guidance problem; (3) some standards 
of practice that are needed to obtain re- 
sults; (4) certain conclusions that seem 
advisable to draw. 

The General Elements of the Guid- 
ance Problem. The statement and a 
brief explanation of some of the goals 
that vocational guidance hopes to at- 
tain may well lay the ground work of a 
discussion of the problem before us. 
Vocational guidance as an organized ed- 
ucation effort, aims in part to aid in dis- 
closing to individuals (1) their voca- 
tional interests: (2) their vocational 
aptitudes and abilities: (3) their per- 
sonal and physical fitness for particu- 
lar vocations. This effort at self-ap- 
praisal is solely for the purpose of aiding 
individuals to formulate a practical plan 
for their vocational life. 

Vocational Information and Explora- 
tory Activities and Their Contribution 
to the Guidance Problem. Two proced- 
ures, namely, (1) the study of voca- 
tional information and (2) exploratory 
activities, have been developing with the 
growth of the vocational guidance move- 
ment. Vocational information is com- 
monly accepted to mean organized de- 
scriptive material pertaining to the vari- 
ous occupations used for class, group 
study, discussion, or individual study. 
Sometimes this is supplemented by visits 


GUIDANCE 


VOCATIONAL 
EXPLORATORY 


MAGAZINE 


INFORMATION 
ACTIVITIES 


to plants, stores, etc., and by special 
speakers. Exploratory activities mean 
essentially at the present time organized 
vocational instruction offered in class- 
rooms equipped with the tools, ap- 
pliances, and materials of a variety of 
occupations. The problem that faces us 
in this discussion is an evaluation of the 
two above procedures in terms of the 
goals of vocational guidance. 

It is well to recognize (1) that voca- 
tional guidance is not a problem of set- 
ting up means of aiding individuals to 
make fine, hair-line occupational dis- 
criminations. It is rather an agency 
that is attempting to disclose to the 
young men or women the existence of 
certain personal qualities or potential 
qualities that have vocational guidance 
significance. There are many of these 
personal qualities, but a limited num- 
ber will indicate their nature. 

1. The qualities of manipulative and 

muscular control that enable a per- 

son to perform with hand tools, 
machines, and appliances work of 
varying degrees of fineness and ac- 
curacy. 
2. Certain mental qualities of pa- 
tience and accuracy that enable a 
person to succeed with matters of 
routine or detail. 
Certain mental qualities that en- 
able a person to succeed with prob- 
lems requiring powers of visualiza- 
tion, with abstract situations, or 
with problems of organization. 
4. Certain mental and physical quali- 
ties that enable a person to con- 
vincingly and agreeably present 
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opinions, arguments, or proposi 

tions. 

Certain mental and physical quali- 

ties that are indicative of abilities 

to assume leadership 

6. Certain mental and physical quali- 
ties that are indicative of the pres- 
ence of musical or other artistic 
talents. 

Second, it is well also to recall con- 


uw 


stantly that vocational guidance in oper- 
ation is finally a very personal and an 
individual matter. Any program of 
work with a vocational guidance objec- 
tive must, therefore, recognize that or- 
ganized classwork serves at best only to 
introduce to the individual the problem 
of selecting a vocation. 

With a recognition of some of the 
general possibilities and limitations of 
the practices it is pertinent to note cer- 
tain more specific aspects of the problem 
under discussion. Vocational informa- 
tion studies in their present stage have 
taken the form very largely of a text- 
book survey of occupations. Will a 
study of a long list of vocations in a 
formal way disclose to a person his vo- 
cational interests and other qualities of 
a vocational significance? This ques- 
tion put to both teachers and students 
would probably bring forth a negative 
reply from many. Facing this situation, 
it seems desirable to approach the study 
of occupations on a group or individual 
basis. The grouping should be entirely, 
if possible, on the basis of the existing 
general vocational interests of students. 
It seems that in this way it may be pos- 
sible to aid in developing a student’s 
interest in the selection of a life’s work 
and also to take certain of the introduc- 
tory steps in the direction of revealing 
to the individual some of his vocational 
interests. 

What may we expect of vocational in- 
formation in the matter of revealing vo- 





cational aptitudes and abilities to an 
dividual ? 1 
knowledged that it has only limited 
Studying the details of numer 


Here it will probably be a 


values 
ous occupations may serve to recall past 
experiences of the individual and thus 
indicate certain vocational abilities or 
lack of them. 

Personzl and physical fitness may be 
partially uncovered for an individual by 
means of vocational information. A 
study of the specifications of various o 
cupations may prompt the student te 
make a serious self-appraisal leading t 
a better understanding of what he has 
and what he does not have in the way 
personal and physical qualifications for 
certain fields of work. The key for 
making vocational information of value 
for this aspect of the problem is with the 
teacher in making self-appraisal a very 
prominent part of the course. 

Exploratory Activities 
second part of our problem in the same 


Treating the 


manner as the first we ask, ‘“‘How can 
the exploratory activities be utilized in 
our educational institutions to aid in dis 
closing to individuals their vocational in- 
terests, abilities, and personal and phy 
sical fitness?” Exploratory activities, as 
they are discussed, will be narrowed to 
the vocational subjects offered in the 
average school system, although there 
should be suggestive implications for 
practically all subjects offered in 
secondary school level. 

Exploratory vocational activiti 
they are to disclose existing or poter 
tial vocational interests, must be organ 
ized and operated so as to afford worl 
in a vocational environment. It is the 
surroundings and, in part, the 
of the occupations reproduced 
schools that must serve this purpose in 
a very large measure if the goals of 
vocational guidance are to be ap 
proached 
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Exploratory activities are probably 
the most desirable means to reveal voca- 
tional aptitudes and abilities. They 
possess the advantage over formal tests 
in that they may serve to develop apti- 
tudes that would not be brought to 
light except through a range of voca- 
tional experiences. Exploratory activi- 
ties, if they are to function, must afford 
vocational experiences in a considerable 
range of occupations. Jobs must be 
selected that will tend to show the per- 
sonal aptitudes that exist or are possi- 
ble of development. Probably the only 
way in which a range of occupations 
may be brought into the school is to 
recognize that all occupations have a 
natural grouping; for example, building 
trades, metal trades, office and selling 
occupations, etc., and that vocational 
group classrooms may be developed. 
This means a building trades shop, a 
metal trades shop, an electrical trades 
shop, an office and selling occupations 
classroom, or any other practical sub- 
jects classroom that seems necessary. 
In this manner practical work in many 
occupations may be provided and a vo- 
cational study of many more related oc- 
cupations may be undertaken. Some of 
the results of the experiences encoun- 
tered in this environment should be a 
disclosure of general vocational quali- 
ties as well as some rather definite opin- 
ions in regards to working with differ- 
ent types and kinds of materials, tools, 
situations, people, etc. 

Again, what is it that we may expect 
from the exploratory activities in indi- 
cating to any individual his personal and 
physical fitness for a vocation? If both 
the counselor and the student are fully 
aware of the objectives of the explora- 
tory work, it is reasonable to expect that 
the individual will be conscious after a 
period of exposure of what his physical 


attributes or shortcomings are in terms 
of vocational specifications. In other 
words, the individual should know very 
definitely the part that eyesight, hear- 
ing, appearance, mental alertness, pa 
tience, the nervous system, etc., play in 
making a success in particular occupa 
tions. 

Some Standards of Practice and Con 
clusions. As we have moved over vari 
ous phases of the problem the discussion 
has attempted to present certain inter 
pretations in terms of the objectives of 
vocational guidance. Some of the sug- 
gestions may well be considered as stan- 
dards while others lead only to certain 
conclusions. We shall, therefore, en 
deavor to summarize the discussion in 
the following manner: 


1. Vocational guidance aims in part 
to aid individuals to ascertain their 
vocational interests and aptitudes, 
and their personal and physical fit- 
ness for occupations. 

2. Vocational guidance does not nec- 
essarily aim to bring about fine, 
hair-line vocational decisions but 
rather a knowledge on the part of 
individuals of their personal quali- 
ties that have occupational signi- 
ficance. 

3. Vocational guidance, in the final 
analysis, will always be a matter 
of adjusting an individual to an 
occupation and not a mass proced- 
ure. 

4. Vocational information as a special! 
subject will become a textbook ex- 
ercise unless freedom is granted to 
students to investigate especially 
those occupations in which they 
have some interests. 

. Vocational information in and by 
itself has certain limitations that 
should be recognized. It may suc- 
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ceed in presenting a word picture 
of occupations, but it does not 
place the individual in a vocational! 
atmosphere. 

6. Every secondary school subject 
should be so organized and taught 
as to contribute very definite oc- 
cupational information pertaining 
to vocational fields related to it. 

7. Exploratory activities, if they are 
to serve, must set up in the school 
a vocational environment. This 
may be obtained in part by organ- 
izing related occupations into 
groups and offering instruction ac- 
cordingly. 

8. Exploratory instruction must in- 
clude both the practical phases of 
the occupations and the informa- 


A Summary of the Paper Given at the Vocational Guidance Sectio1 
Philadelphia, December, 1928 


How Organized Guidance Provisions Are 
Meeting the Needs in the Large City 
for Junior and Senior High 

School Education 
Summary. In summarizing the de- 
velopment of organized guidance in the 
large cities there are several] points out- 
standing. 

1. There is no set mold into which 
guidance organization is cast. Its 
direction for school systems is com- 
ing from any one of a considerable 
number of departments. 


‘,* 


tiona] aspects that have guidance 
value. 

9. Wherever vocational information 
or exploratory activities are offered, 
students must be fully conscious 
of the objectives of the effort, and 
further, they must be in accord 
with the spirit of the work and the 
plan that is followed. 

10. All teachers are counselors and 
should possess information about 
the occupations related to their 
special subjects. Teachers of oc- 
cupations and exploratory activi- 
ties should possess an extended 
range of vocational information 
and understand the technique of 
using it to the advantage of the 
students. 


Meeting of Amet 


a. Greater awareness of pupil prob- 
lems on the part of subject in 
structors and home room teach- 
ers. 

b. A more expert case study serv- 
ice and technique on the part of 
trained counselors. 

c. A closer articulation of all con- 
cerned with pupil problems, un- 
der the leadership of the Coun- 
selor and Principal, and Guid- 
ance Director. 

I do not have reliable data on the 
growth of counseling service in the coun- 


2. Courses in school opportunities and : : 
; ; try asa whole. In Pennsylvania during 
occupations are rapidly developing : 
> ol» trend towed having these the last two years the number of teach- 
courses taught by counselors or by 5 appointed to counseling service in 
teachers under their supervision schoo] districts as a whole had increased 
The home room is being utilized 80%: in second, third, and fourth class 
and developed as a vehicle for gen- districts 150%. I see, however, noth- 
eral guidance. ing to indicate growth in the cities of 
3. Guidance service to individual pu- the country as a whole materially less 
pils is developing in three ways: significant. 
(Presented at American Vocational Association Convention, Division of Vocational Guid 


ance, Philadelphia, Pa., December, 1928 
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VOCATIONAL 
GRAMS TO INDIVIDUAL 
JUSTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MAGAZINE 


(FUIDANCE PRO 
PREPARATION AND AD- 
WORKERS 


> MITH 


y, and State Director of Vocational Education 


for Indiana 


Vocational guidance should contribute 
to the preparation and adjustment of 
agricultural workers for several reasons, 
among which are the dependence of 
social welfare upon an adequate food sup- 
ply and the consequent universal inter- 
est in food production, the necessity for 
trained and competent workers to pro- 
duce foodstuffs, the difficulties which the 
learner encounters during the process 
of preparation, and the requirement that 
the trained workman be given an oppor- 
unity to engage in his chosen vocation. 

The relation between food supply and 
the welfare of mankind is so patent that 
demonstrable proof of the fact is un- 
necessary. Should there be a cessation 
in food production for a single year, 
the disastrous effect would be pro- 
nounced in every vocation and in the life 
of every individual. Incompetency in 
the production of foodstuffs exacts a 
heavy toll from both producer and con- 
sumer. A well-balanced program of 
production carried out with a high de- 
gree of efficiency is a paramount requi- 
site to the well-being of society. 

Guidance Previous to Preparation. 
A vocational guidance program that con- 
tributes to individual preparation and 
adjustment will assist the individual in 
setting up a definite objective at the 
outset. With a definite objective before 
the learner the program of preparation 
and adjustment can be formulated. 

We are assuming as a basis for this 
brief presentation that the concept of 
the specific objective has been arrived 


at through a process of directive guid- 
ance and that the learner has clearly in 
mind the general goal, at least, toward 
which he is aiming. 

Guidance in Preparation. Guidance 
in preparation for the attainment of the 
goal is as important as guidance in the 
process of determining what the goal 
shall be. 

For agricultural workers the specific 
goal may be general farming; dairy 
farming; fruit farming; poultry farm- 
ing; vegetable farming; animal hus- 
bandry; grain farming; commercial! 
salesman or demonstrator in vocations 
closely allied with farming; educational 
director for such industries as banking, 
transportation, and manufacturing; a 
teacher in a college or in a vocational 
agriculture school; a specialist in agri- 
cultural extension or agricultural experi- 
mental work; a county agricultural 
agent; or some other vocation of similar 
nature. 

If the objective is dairy farming, for 
example, then the program of prepara- 
tion must indicate clearly the things the 
learner must know and do to make a 
success of his business. The program 
will provide for securing information on 
such problems as selecting breeding 
animals, purchasing animals for milk 
production, feeding dairy animals, hous- 
ing them, keeping them healthy, a bal- 
anced distribution of labor, devices and 
methods for labor economy, the mani- 
pulative handling of the animals, the 
marketing of the dairy products in the 
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yest and most profitable manner—in 
short, every detail of information in- 
volved in the manipulative and man 
agerial phases of the dairy farming 
business. 

Coincident with the securing of in 
formation must come experience in the 
practical use of the information. Mere 
theoretical information falls far short 
f the kind of preparation an agricul- 
tural worker must have. A program 
of preparation for an agricultural actis 
ity is highly deficient if it neglects the 
“experiencing” phase of the learning 
process. The learner must be prepared 
to do his own thinking and to use his 
own facts and ideals in the actual per- 
formance of his necessary activities. 

The efficacy of positive adaptation in 
learning is dependent in very large 
measure, if not wholly, upon doing the 
‘right thing in the right way at the 
right time” 
It is needless to point out in this con- 
nection that competency on the part of 
the counselor is imperative 

The program of preparation will in- 
clude a general and detailed vocational 
analysis which will chart for the learner 
the things he must know and do to suc- 
ceed in his chosen field. The counselor 
will not make the analysis for the learn- 
er, but will direct the learner so that he 
will make the analysis for himself with 
a maximum conservation of time and 
energy and with a maximum avoidance 
of errors in the process. 

The positive adaptation features of 
the program of preparation will provide 
for obtaining correct and dependable 
information and positive, constructive 
experience in the application of such in- 
formation to the solution of problems 
which confront the learner from day to 
day. If the learner is guided properly 
he will establish the habit of charting 
the course he must pursue to attain a 


without a single exception 





desired end as well as the habit of pe 
forming correctly and with telling effe 
every necessary act involved in the pro 
cess of accomplishing the task 
idaptation 


every precaution for avoiding wrong 


Negative Regardless 
steps, the learner will not succeed in 
keeping wholly free from errors. His 
program of preparation should provide 
for developing alertness in detecting 
these mistakes and for promptness in 
eliminating them from his reaction ten 
dencies. This process Of negative adapta 
tion to real situations is an indispensabk 
phase of the preparation of the worker 
These errors will be due to several 
causes; such as, lack of information that 
is fundamentally sound or dependabk 
meagerness of sources of reliable intor 
mation, relative inability of the learner 
to meet the situation in an adequate 
way, inadequate experience for compre 
hension of or for performance of the 
task at hand, or incompetence of the 
counselor with reference to the specifi 
problem to be solved 

The program of preparation should 
be concerned with eliminating wrong 
responses and forestalling tendencies to 
make wrong and undesirable reactions 
Unless prompt and effective action is 
taken by both the counselor and the 
learner there is grave danger that the 
learner will establish irrevocably the 
practice of attacking his problems in 
the least effective manner 

Traditional Habits. One of the 
fundamental causes of the difficulties in 
which agriculture finds itself at present 
is negligence on the part of the farmer 
in the matter of applying known and 
tested methods that are fundamental 
to success in the business of farming 
This negligence is due in some cases to 
lack of knowledge but in many cases 
it is due to established habits of wrong 


farming practice 
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Perhaps that problem that should be 
of greatest concern to those responsible 
for directing the preparation of agricul- 
tural workers is that of training the 
worker to devise ways of meeting either 
difficult or new situations. The farmer 
of today is not prepared by training or 
experience to cope with the problems 
that agriculture is facing. This inabil- 
ity of the farmer to solve his problems 
may be due in part to deficiency in his 
capacity for achievement, but, on the 
other hand, it may be attributed largely 
to inadequate preparation for original 
thinking and independent planning. 
Preparation for performing commonly 
known tasks in commonly acceptable 
ways is relatively easy as compared with 
the process of preparing to make new 
responses to new situations. Agriculture 
can not become established on a sound 
economic basis before the time when 
the farmer is prepared to face new con- 
ditions and devise effective methods of 
meeting those conditions satisfactorily. 
Until agriculture attains its rightful posi- 
tion economically and socially, society 
as a whole will remain below the level 
of its potential attainment. If a part 
of the body is in a toxic condition, the 
whole is affected. Toxicity inhibits the 
coordinated response of a_large-pat- 
terned musculature. The social body 
can not develop symetrically and func- 
tion in a well-balanced way if an im- 
portant part of its structure is impaired. 
The well-being of every group and of 
every individual as units of our total 
social life requires that agriculture be 
kept in a healthful condition. Such a 
condition can be maintained only in 
proportion to the efficiency of the 
farmer. The level of attainment which 


the farmer can reach is determined very 
largely by his capacity for creative 
thinking that can be translated into 
action in meeting successfully the un- 


usual as well as the ordinary issues of 
life. It is imperative, therefore, that 
the program of preparation for agricul- 
tural workers be designed to challenge 
each learner to maximum endeavor and 
be appropriate as a means through which 
the learner can attain to the highest 
level of performance of which he is 
capable. 

Guidance of Trained Workers. A ve 
cational guidance program for agricul. 
tural workers would be incomplete with- 
out provision for adjustment of the 
trained workers. A basic element of the 
adjustment program will have been pro- 
vided for if the guidance program has 
functioned properly in assisting the 
learner in setting up an appropriate ob- 
jective. But granted that the objective 
is appropriate for a given individual and 
that the preparation for the chosen work 
has been wholly satisfactory, the guid- 
ance work will not be complete unless 
it provides assistance to the worker in 
obtaining an opportunity to engage in 
the vocation for which he is prepared. 

Adjustment Program. The adjust- 
ment program, is, therefore, a_pre- 
requisite for setting up and carrying 
to completion an appropriate training 
program, and it is an incomplete adjust- 
ment program if it fails in making ade- 
quate provision for inducting the worker 
into the activities for which he has made 
specific preparation. 

The adjustment feature of guidance 
requires that the worker not only be 
suited to his vocation and prepared for 
maximum service but that he be favored 
with helpful counsel after he has entered 
upon his vocational duties. It is unfair 
to the individual and to society to ex- 
pect the inexperienced worker, even 
though he may be adequately trained, to 
establish himself lone-handed in the 
active work of the world without serious 


(Continued on page 275) 
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ANOTHER BASIS FOR 


VOCATIONAI 


GUIDANCE 


E. BATHURST 


Bureau Public Personnel 

As the writer sees it, much vocational 
guidance is proceeding on the wrong 
yasis. Such factors as the likes and dis- 
likes of an individual, the courses taken 
n schools and the previous experience, 
f any, are used as a basis for guidance. 
Such other factors, as home environ- 
ment, training of the parents, character- 
istics of the social life of the individual, 
the inheritance of the individual—all 
yf these the value of which it is very 
lifficult to determine—are sometimes 
given weight. 

It is quite generally agreed among 
those who have gone into the matter 
thoroughly that most individuals in their 
adolescent period do not know what 
ourses of study or vocations they really 
like or dislike. Likewise, to give much 
weight to what vocation or line of work 
in individual has previously followed is 
extremely fallacious. If what vocation 
a person has followed is indicative of 
what he should follow, then vocational 
guidance is not needed. Those who hav 
studied the problem also agree that stu 
jents not only do not know what 
ourses they should study or are best 
equipped to study but they do not as 
a rule study the courses they should o1 
those for which they are best adapted 
This is shown by the fact that usually 
approximately one-third of the fresh 
man class of a college or unive! ity 
drop out before the end of the first 
year. Many others who remain do 
so either by just making the grade o1 
because they have sufficient intelligence 
to assimilate the necessary facts even 


though the facts thus learned are not 
applicable to the vocation for which they 
are adapted. 


Here again if previous 





7 : : 
idmintistraiton, 


i 


course content Is indicative I what 

student should study, then the studen 
needs no guidance. Many colleges and 
universities are working very hard in the 
attempt to lower the freshman morta 


as well as to find some basis for deter 


mining what courses students are bes 
adapted for In determining what 


courses the students are best adapted 


; 


for, the vocation which the student 


should follow must first be decided 
If the value of the other factors men 
such as home environ- 
} 


ment, training of the parents, heredity, 


and the like, could be determined, valu- 


tioned above 


able facts would undoubtedly be found, 

but unfortunately the value of such 

factors has not been determined to such 
in extent that any reliable prediction 
in be based upon them 


A criterion for adaptation 


For some 
three years, the writer has been working 
on the problem of determining some 


fundamental trait or traits on the basi 
of which the general vocation { 


an individual is best adapted n be 
determined. In working out an answe 
to such a problem the fallacy the 
assumption that skill in a certain tield 
indicates adaptation for that field must 


be recognized In the last ai 
the assumption is made that 
certain field means that the individua 


who possesses that skill is adapted to 
that field, then there is no need for 
vocational guidance. It must bi 
ted at the outset that there t 
ber of individuals today who possess a 


skill in a certain vocation who aré 
a lapted for that vocation 
\lso the fallacy of the assumption 


that skill in a certain line of work means 
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that the person doing the work will be 
happy and contented must also be 
nized. Only to a 
working at a task in which skill has been 
attained produce contentment. 

The procedure involved, then, in sols 
ing the problem was to first discover if 
possible some fundamental trait or traits 
which would determine, regardless of 
skill, whether a person is by nature 
adapted for a certain vocation. By 
“adapted” is meant things—the 
capability of developing a skill in that 
vocation and the personality and tem- 
peramental traits which would fit into 
that vocation in way that the 
individual would be happy doing that 
type of work. 

The two categories of 
writer believes that the 
traits which do determine what line of 
work people are best adapted for may 
be discovered. For the lack of better 
terminology, the traits will be grouped 
into two categories—those which com- 
bined give a “social temperament” and 
those which combined give a ‘“non- 
social temperament.”” Those who have 
a social temperament are best adapted 
for and are happy doing work which 
involve meeting, managing, and mixing 
with people. Those with non-social 
temperament, on the other hand, are 
best adapted for and most happy doing 
work which does not involve meeting, 
managing, or mixing with people. The 
latter type are better adapted for posi- 
tions which involve working alone, doing 
routine work, and in fact any type of 
work which not involve dealing 
with people in a social or even in a busi- 


recog 


certain extent does 


two 


such a 


traits. The 
fundamental 


does 


ness way. 

By non-social temperament is not 
meant non-social in the sense of not co- 
operating with others when necessary or 
as having anti-social tendencies. A 
person with a non-social temperament 


MAGAZINE 


simply does not enjoy mixing, dealing 
or coming in contact with people con 
stantly 

It is well known that 
niarkedly in the amount of contact wit! 
require. In fact 


positions differ 


people which they 
when all is said and done, aside fron 
specific skills, the most dis 
tinguishable feature of positions or v 
cations. Furthermore, it is the belief 
of the writer that happiness, content 
ment, and ambition are tied more close} 
to emotional and temperamental traits 


this is 


than to skills. For example, A trains 
himself to become an automobile m« 
chanic But it turns out that A has 


In order to be 


a social temperament. 
successful as an automobile me 
chanic A should have a non-social ten 
perament. Regardless of the skill A 
may develop as an automobile mechani 
he will never be happy and contented 


most 


work unless he should be s 


as to possess such executive 


with his 
fortunate 
qualities as to enable him to rise to an 
executive position. 

Skills and emotions. It must be re 
membered that skills are usually in har 
mony with the emotional and tempera 
mental traits; that is, those skills needed 
to properly perform the duties of posi- 
tions not involving much contact with 
people are usually the ones which per 
sons with a non-social temperament can 
most rapidly develop. Likewise, per- 
sons of a social temperament can most 
rapidly develop the skills which are 
needed for positions involving consider 
able contact with people. This does not 
always follow, however. 


Vocational guidance, then, consists 
first in determining the emotional and 
temperamental tendencies of the in 


dividual which will show what general 
type of position or vocation he or she 
is best adapted for. Second, in deter- 
mining the specific skill or skills within 
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THE VOCATIONAI 
at general type of positions or voca 
which that best 
idapted Third, in determining the 
urses of study which develop the de 
ired skill or skills. The specific skill 


which a person 1s best adapted can 


ons for individual is 


e determined by intelligence tests and 
general aptitude tests 
Veasuring social and non-soctal trait: 
\ part of the problem of determining 
the traits which are fundamental in in- 
dicating what type of 
hich a person is emotionally and tem 


positions for 


peramentally best adapted was the con 
struction of a test which would measure 
these traits. This test measures fifty 
traits which indicate a non-social tem- 
which indicate a 


The test has been 


perament and fifty 
social temperament. 
artially validated by giving it to some 
ne hundred persons occupying various 
positions. The test is so constructed 
that scores above 50 indicate a social 
temperament and scores below 50 a non 
cial temperament. If the test is valid 
people who enjoy occupying positions in- 
volving much contact with people should 
receive a score above 5| tes 
while those who do not enjoy occupying 
positions involving contact with people 


on the 


should receive a score below 50 on the 
test. In the investigation, this is ex- 
tly what happened. Whether those 
to whom the tests were given enjoyed 
did not enjoy contact with people 


Contributions of Vocational Guidance 
Programs to Individual Prepara- 
tion and Adjustment of Agri- 


culture Workers 


> 


aq iron ‘ et 


impairment of his potential capacity for 


Delivered Friday morning, December 14, 
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was determined by the nature of the 
position they then occupied, their own 
testimony, the testimony of some of 
their friends, and in some cases the 


testimony of their empl 
I 


It should be out here that 


there is a gradation in the amount of 
non-social temperamental tendencies or 
social temperamental tendencies from 
those who enjoy scarcely no contact 
with people to those who can with diff 
culty be alone long enough to sleep at 
night. Likewise, there is a gradation in 
the amount of contact with people which 
positions or vocations involve Son 
positions, such as typists or routine 
statisticians involve very little contact 
with people, while such positions as 
floor walker in a department store or 


president of a women’s or mens club 
involve almost constant 


people. The type of position or vocation 


contact with 


which an individual should prepare 


him for, then, should depend upon the 
amount of contact with people which 


the type of position or vocation involves 
and the place on the scale of emotional 
and temperamental qualities of the in 
dividual concerned 

\s stated above, the exact position or 
vocation within this general type or class 
should be determined by 
hanical 


aptitude tests 


such as, me iptitude test 
teaching aptitude tests, clerical aptitude 


tests. and the like 


achievement owes it to itseli 
and to the individual to follow the work 
er through 
established in his 
through the processes of select 
preparing for his chosen vocation 


Society 


the process Ol e 


life WOrTK, aS Wel i 
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GUIDANCE OF FRESHMEN IN In most cases the department heads 
MARYVILLE, MISSOURI have asked for interviews with thes 


Ihe State Teachers College of Mary- 
ville, Missouri, is doing some interesting 
work in the guidance of freshmen. They 
have used the following method of pro- 
cedure: 


1. Gave mental tests to the entire 
group. 
2. Sent out the information blanks. 


3. Have on file the personality rating 
of practically 100 per cent of the fresh- 
men. This rating was made by the 
principals or superintendents of the high 
schools from which the students came. 

4. Have checked with the faculty 
members for students who were doing 
inferior work and for those who were 
doing superior work at the end of the 
first month of the first and second quar- 
ters. Each student was counseled. Later 
they will compare the percentage of 
failures made this year with that of last 
year. 

5. Hold regular meetings of the 
freshman group each Thursday after- 
noon from 2.20 to 3.20. 

6. All freshmen, who take the fresh- 
man education course, have spent two 
weeks on “How to Study” and have 
budgeted their study time and filed a 
study program which they have agreed 
to carry out. The matter of how to 
study has been presented in the regular 
freshman meetings and those who are 
not taking the freshman education 
course have also made a study program, 
and had it approved, and filed. 

7. The heads of the departments 
have been supplied with lists of fresh- 
men who have done outstanding work 
in their respective fields in high school. 


students and especially those in the d 
partments of music and art. 

8. The entire freshman class was give! 
training in how to use the library 

9. In the regular freshman meeting 
they are making a study of occupations 

10. They have held two very inter 
esting meetings in which the Case-Cor 
ference method was used for emphasi: 
ing some character decisions. 

11. In the way of research they have 
tabulated the positions in the college 


district in each subject or in combina- , 


tions of subjects. This information is 
being used in advising students concern 
ing the fields of teaching they anticipate 
entering. 

12. A study is now being made of the 
occupations which their degree people 
have entered. 


GUIDANCE IN PENNSYLVANIA 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
has a state wide vocational guidance 
program under the able leadership of 
Mr. Harold L. Holbrook of the State 
Department of Public Instruction. We 
are printing herewith some of the latest 
developments in this program: 
Department of Public Instruction Guid- 
ance Publications. 
Bulletin 13—General 
Guidance. 
Bulletin 48—A Seventh Grade Course 
in School Opportunities. 
See also Ninth Grade Vocational! 
Civics in Bulletin 18, Courses of 
Study in History and Social Sci- 
ence. 
Mimeographed Material— 


Bulletin on 
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Eighth Grade Course in Occupations 
Selected Bibliography (1 sheet). 
Checking Outline, Form A. 
Miscellaneous material available for 
those doing graduate research in 
Guidance. 
Some developments in last two years. 
School Guidance Counselors 
Number of teachers assigned to 
counseling and guidance leadership, 
during the last three school years, 


are as follows 
Bi-ennium 


In- 

6-27 6 crease 

District 4 239 172 80% 
2nd, 3rd & 4tl 

clas AY 138 R] 150% 


The number of school periods per 
week represented by each of the 
above varies from five or less in the 
smaller districts, to thirty in the 
larger cities. 

County Guidance Programs. 

Number of counties which have in 

operation the Department plan of 

county guidance demonstration dis- 
tricts, follow-up, and extension. 


Bi-ennium 
n- 


rt 1925-26 crease 


: x 
40 31 8 32 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN 
ENGLAND 


An article on “The Principles of Vo- 
cational Guidance” by F. M. Earle is 
published in The Journal of the Na- 
tional Institute of Industrial Psychology 
for January, 1929. Mr. Earle discusses 
the origin of individual differences, the 
principles of method, the teachers’s con- 
tribution, scope of the psychologist’s 
inquiry, qualities of temperament, gen- 
eral intelligence, special abilities, and 
physical aspects. There is a two page 
chart of vocational guidance and educa- 
tion outlining the various methods of 
studying the individual, the education 
that should be applied, and the principal 


these abilities lead 
Industrial 


vocation to which 
The National Institute of 
Psychology maintains a service for test- 
ing individuals and by recent arrange 
ment with a number of schools free ser 
vice was given to a limited number of 
recommended students. The plan con- 
sists in a number of tests of 
ized abilities as well as general intelli- 
gence tests and results in a tentative 


spt Clai- 


diagnosis and recommendation. Accord- 
ing to a recent news item in the Educa 
tion Supplement of the London Time: 


great interest was manifested 
experiment. 


ADEN ADDRESSED VOCATIONAL- 
ISTS AT DENVER MEET 


Fred E. Aden was the principal speak- 
er at a meeting of the Colorado branch 
of the National Vocational 
Association at West Denver high school 
Thursday, January 17, at 4 o'clock. 
“Inter-relationships in the Field of Vo- 


Guidance 


1 


cational Guidance” was the subject 
of his address. 

This association is made up of rep 
resentatives of business, industry, social 


work, and educational institutions or 
anyone who is interested in vocational 
guidance from any angle. Others who 
attended the meeting from Boulder were 
Dean Lydia Brown and Barbara Mul 


nix. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
MAGAZINE INDEXED 


Our readers will be interested to know 
that the Vocational Guidance Magazine 
has been selected as one of the periodi- 
cals which will be included in the new 
EpucaTion INDEX to be published by 
the H. W. Wilson Company. This index 
will take the place of the Loyola Educa- 


tional Index which was the readers’ 
guide to education and psychology. 
THe Epucation INnpex will include 


about seven hundred periodicals and 
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should prove of great value to those in 
the fields of education and psychology. 


VOCATION BUREAU, CINCINNATI 

The Occupational Research and 
Counseling Division of the Vocation 
Bureau, Cincinnati Public Schools, has 
issued a thirty page annual report pre- 
pared under the direction of Mary P. 
Corre. The report covers the purpose 
of the Division activities, analysis of 
activities, and case studies. The need 
for further development is emphasized 

There are twelve interesting tables on 
the activities and findings of the 
Division. Table eight shows the need 
for careful work in counseling, indica- 
ting that a large number of plans 
worked out by the student himself are 
unsatisfactory. This table and the next, 
also, indicate the large number of junior 
high school children who have to deal 
with problems represented by 
broken homes. Something like 30% of 
the seventh grade pupils in two junior 
high schools came from such homes 

The report is concluded with some in- 
teresting case studies. 


home 


MIMEOGRAPHED FORM FOR 
ADULTS 
The Psychological Corporation has 
mimeographed a vocational guidance 
record form for adults. This form in- 
cludes educational history, work history, 
analysis of interests and backgrounds, 
follow up vocational history, and record 
of subsequent interviews. 








AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE 
BLIND 

In 80 institutions maintained in the 
United States for the education and 
training of the blind, 6,084 pupils re- 
ceived instruction during the school year 
1926-27, as shown by United States Bu- 
reau of Education Bulletin 1928, No. 9. 
The figures represent an increase of 22 


per cent over the enrollment in 19! 
Graduates from the high-school depa 
ment of such institutions numbered 17 
of whom 101 were boys and 76 we 
girls. Instruction in instrumental mus 
during the year was given to 2,688 p 
pils, 2,729; ar 
3,499 were enrolled in industrial courses 
Children in kindergarten classes nun 
dered 336. 

Of institutions included in the report 
47 are State supported, 21 are scho 


vocal instruction to 


or classes in city school systems, 5 ai 

private institutions, and 5 others ar 

private institutions receiving some. Stat 

aid; 1 school is located in the Philippin 
Islands, and 1 in Porto Rico. Bot! 
blind and deaf children are accepted i: 
17 of the schools. Of the 863 instructor 
employed in institutions for the blind 
220 are men, and 643 are women. This 
is an increase over 1918 of 19 male ir 

structors and of 122 female instructors: 

Total expenditures of the 67 instit) 

tions which reported this item amounted 
to $3,993,404. They possessed perma 
nent endowments of $5,707,168. Thi 
value of buildings and grounds was $17 

283,141; equipment, including libraries 
$2,151,091. Libraries of the institu 
tions reporting contained 157,380 vol 
umes in raised type, and 46,324 volumes 
printed in inked type. Regular courses 
for teachers of the blind are offered in 
two institutions, and George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn 

gives special summer courses for teach 
ers of the blind and semiblind. 





HIGH SCHOOL OFFERS EDUCATION 
FOR RETAIL-STORE SERVICE 
Retail selling, a 2-year course ope! 

to third and fourth year girls in Easterr 

and Western High Schools, Baltimore 

Md., is given in cooperation with sever 

important department stores which serve 

as laboratories for the course. The girls 
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spend one afternoon a week and every 
Saturday, as well as the entire week pre 
ceding Christmas, as regularly employed 
workers in the stores to which they are 


assigned. Names of the practice girls 
are on the pay rolls of the stores and 


they do real work as saleswomen. The 
stores, to some extent, assume responsi- 
bility for instruction in their training 
jepartments or “on the job.”’ Following 
each period in the store, oral or written 
reports are required, which furnish the 
basis for class discussion and instruction 
in the responsibility and technique of 
salesmanship. In addition to the valu 
able experience gained from their work, 
the wholesome influence of the high 
standards of punctuality, personal ap- 


pearance, honesty, and dependability de 
manded by the stores is often apparent 
in the improved appearance and conduct 
of the girls. An important feature of 
the cooperative course, in some cases, is 
that the money thus earned enables the 
girls to remain in school until gradua- 
tion. 

A somewhat different form of training 
in service is carried on in several of the 
large department stores of the city for 
employed boys and girls, who receive 
regular instruction by public-school 
teachers assigned to this special work. 

—School Life. 


HOME ECONOMICS MAKING RAPID 
PROGRESS 

College entrance credit for work in 
home economics by high-school pupils is 
allowed by all State universities which 
admit women and by at least 12 pri- 
vately endowed higher institutions lo- 
cated in 8 different States, as shown by 
Home Economics Letter No. 4, issued 
by the Interior Department, Bureau of 
Education, for which data were contrib- 
uted from 81 cities in 43 States and the 
District of Columbia 


Of local school authorities in cities 


on the subject, 49 state 


reporting 
the same credit, hour for hour, is given 
for home economics as for any 


high-school subject. Reports from 72 
cities indicate that in 30 cities home eco 


nomics is a required subject for high 


school girls. Of the entire enrollment of 


high school girls in 67 representative 
cities in northern, southern, and west 
ern States, during the first semester 
of the school vear 1927-28, the aver 
age percentages taking home-economik 
courses were 29.7, 36.1, and 36.8, re 


spectively. As compared with previous 


these show an increase 


in home economics In 


reports, 
in enrollment 
concerning the 


formation home e 


nomics curriculum is given by school 
authorities in 69 cities. Of these, high 
schools in 26 cities offer fou 


in the 


years in 


struction subject; in 7 cities 


three years; in 2 cities, two and a hali 
years; in 10 cities, two years; in 3 cities 
one year; and high schools in 21 citie 
offer different combinations of course 


in home-economics subjec ts 


MEMPHIS TACKLES ITS NEWSBOY 
PROBLEM 

A campaign against street selling in 

Memphis by children under 14 has beer 

with 


through schools and welfare agencies 


carried on considerable success 
appeals to the Newsboys’ Club and the 
circulation managers of newspapers, con 
fiscation of papers furnished by older 
news dealers to young children, and as 
sistance to families needing the earnings 
of the children. 
tected by the Tennessee child labor 


Newsboys are not pro 
law 


because they were considered to be in 


business for themselves and not “em 


ployed.”’ However, the Memphis juve 
nile court has been dealing with the 
problem under the authority of the 


juvenile court law, which places depen 
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dent children under the jurisdiction of 
the court and classifies street sellers and 
entertainers as dependent children. As 
a result of the campaign the probation 
officer reports less truancy, less running 
away from home and staying out nights, 
a decrease in shop-lifting by small boys, 
and a greater use of playgrounds by chil- 
dren who formerly practically lived on 
the streets. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION INTER- 
ESTS “PROBLEM BOYS” 

A study of the oil industry, involving 
construction of a miniature plant, was 
successfully used in arousing the interest 
of 25 “problem boys” in the elementary 
school of Martinez, Calif., whose rela- 
tives or friends are connected with the 
industry. The project motivated their 
reading, writing, spelling, and arith- 
metic. They studied the geography of 
the oil section, refineries, and pipe lines; 
made drawings of the formation of oil- 
bearing strata and of the progress of the 
oil from the earth to the refinery, studied 
the history of the use of oil; and wrote 
compositions.—School Life. 

THE TRAINING OF VISITING 

TEACHERS 

To develop a body of trained visiting 
teachers a nine-months course including 
field work under the supervision of an 
experienced visiting teacher is being 
offered by the National Committee on 
Visiting Teachers in cooperation with 
the New York School of Social Work 
and the Graduate School of Social Serv- 
ice Administration of the University of 
Chicago. A consultant service free to 
school superintendents and boards of 
education and certain scholarships for 
teachers wishing training as visiting 
teachers are being offered by the Na- 
tional Committee on Visiting Teachers 
of New York City. 





NORTH CAROLINA STUDENTS 
FORM ASSOCIATION 

“Young Tar Heel Farmers,” a new 
organization among students of voca 
tional agriculture in North Carolina, has 
local chapters in 110 communities in 65 
counties, with a total membership oi 
about 5,000. The fourfold purpose o! 
the organization is to encourage thrift 
to foster love for country life and prc 
mote rural leadership; to further th 
application of intelligence and business 
principles in farming: and to provide 
recreational, social, and educational en- 
tertainment for students of vocational! 
agriculture. 


COMMERCIAL GRADUATES FOL- 

LOW COMMERCIAL PURSUITS 

That graduates of high-school com 
mercial courses are more likely to fol- 
low commercial pursuits than are gradu- 
ates of college preparatory courses t: 
enter college is indicated by a recent 
State-wide survey conducted by the 
Connecticut Board of Education, involy 
ing the postgraduate records of 2,78( 
graduates of Connecticut high schools 
The survey showed that 77 per cent o/ 
the graduates from high-school commer 
cial courses in Connecticut were actuall) 
engaged in commercial occupations 
whereas only 63 per cent of the gradu- 
ates from high-school college prepara- 
tory courses had entered higher institu- 
tions. 

Commercial occupations absorbed 42 
per cent, or 1,168 of the 2,780 grad 
uates, a higher percentage than an) 
other group of occupations. This num- 
ber included 77 per cent of the gradu- 
ates from commercial courses, 12 per 
cent of the graduates from college pre 
paratory courses, and 23 per cent o! 
the graduates from other courses, O/ 
the remaining 1,612 graduates (58 per 
cent), 31 per cent were engaged in other 
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ecupations, and 27 per cent had entered 
lege. 

A survey of methods used in the train- 
ng of apprentices in big industries of 
the East has been inaugurated by the 
engineering extension department of 
Pennsylvania State College. It is ex- 
pected that the survey will enable the 
ollege to improve its educational serv- 
ce to industrial employees, which at 
present is reaching nearly 10,000 em- 
ployees. 


DIRECTOR OF PROBATION RECOM- 
MENDED FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE 

The appointment of a full-time direc- 
tor of probation in the United States 
Department of Justice has been recom- 
mended by the committee on Federal 
probation of the National Probation 
Association in a recent report on proba- 
tion in the Federal courts. Six of the 
United States district courts now have 
paid probation officers, and the judges 
and district attorneys have emphatically 
indorsed their work. The committee 
ilso recommends that every Federal 
court district should have at least one 
paid probation officer, additional officers 
being appointed in populous districts 

HISTORICAL TOURS FOR NEW 

YORK FARMERS 

To acquaint farmers and home mak- 
ers with the history and traditions of 
their own counties 38 organizations are 
cooperating with Cornell University, col 
lege of agriculture, in personally con 
ducted historical tours in New York 
State. The farm and home bureaus, 
4-H clubs, granges, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, historical socie- 
ties, rotary clubs, service clubs, and 
other organizations are furthering the 
movement. So far six counties have 
been visited—Saratoga, Broome, Suffolk, 





Sullivan, Orange, and Tompkins. The 
Program includes a picnic lunch at noon, 
and frequent stops to enable the party 
to visit places of historical interest 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 
IN CANADA 

A system of wre 
spondence for children living in isolated 
sections of Manitoba, Canada, has been 
introduced by the provincial department 
of education. It follows to some extent 
the plan in use in Australia. The work 
in Canada is in charge of a teacher of 
wide experience with two assistants 
Grades I to VIII are covered. The plan 
has been in operation for about nine 
months, and 120 children are receiving 
instruction 


instruction by « 


\ new vocational high-school build- 


ing is to be constructed in Pittsburgh 
Pa., at a cost of $1,500,000: it will be 
ready for use in the fall of 1929 
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STANDARDS NEEDED IN THE A department of mental hygiene is in- ; 
TESTING OF APTITUDES cluded in the program of the Los An R- 
ontinued irom page 263) veles schools. It comprises a psy¢ ho- 
ure up to a high order of proficiency logical clinic, counselor service, specia > 
They should be good educational phil- classes for different types of atypical A 
osophers and psychologists as well as children, special teaching material for 
testers. In the fifth place, the testers such classes, and a demonstration nur- BORN 
should know how to use and not misuse sery school. ss 
statistics. And /astly, industry and edu- ee 4s 
cation should present a united front. Monthly visits of a portable farm Mr. 
The cooperation in practicalizing edu- shop to rural schools in the vicinity o/ cellent 
cation and in maintaining educational Rockford, Mich., aid in giving practical rn 
opportunities of a high order in industry instruction to farm boys in the princi- ' The 
will be furthered by a right relationship ples of manual training. The “shop taken 
ei it ates : : quali fic 
for adequate aptitude testing. was built by the Rockford manual) genera 
Can industry and education meet the training class and it provides a con- reading 
challenge? On the answer to this ques- venient training room, containing several — 
. - : ‘ : guida 
tion the future of aptitude and attitude benches and 14 complete sets of tools oven 
appraisal would seem to depend. 2 of abo 
tests, t 
Delivered before The American Vocational Association, Division of Vocational Guidance numbe 
Philadelphia, Pa. four 
vera 
the fin; 
eight 
make 
HERE AT LAST success 
weldin 
omical 
sales € 
the ab 
Occupational Expl C 2 
ccupational Exploratory Courses tests < 
this bi 
concer 
ble. 
For Junior High School and Grades 7-9 For 
Edited by G. Vernon Bennett, Department of Education, engine 
University of Southern California poten 
a: : careie: 
Outlines of six hundred lessons divided into twenty-four sary ¢ 
units of twenty-five days each. By classifying the several OW, 
thousands of occupations into twenty-four vocational families for e 
it becomes possible to give a pupil in the three junior high test. 
school years a preview not only of the shop occupations, but and ti 
of all gainful pursuits and professions. and se 
A book for teachers and counselors. Contains selected and ti 
bibliographies, film titles, description of vocational families, data ¢ 
over fifty occupational analyses, the lesson-outlines, and a trials 
chapter on how to use the book. with 
$1.75 plus 10c Postage means 
twenty 
SOCIETY FOR OCCUPATIONAL Engin 
search 
RESEARCH Sucee: 
3551 University Avenue Los Angeles, California sy or 
efficier 
predic 
of the 
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BORN THAT WAY By Johnson O'’Con- 


rT Baltimor The Williams and 


Wilkins Co., 1928. Price $6.00 





Mr. O'Connor! as done, and is dom s, ¢s 

llent work in the held of “human engineer- 
: - 

ng Uniortunately in this book he pre 


es his case y overstating it 


ine presentavion 


taken very seriously of certau 





roduced by author the 
general impression to be gained from a 
reading of the book by the non-techni 
reader is that all the problems of vocational 
guidance are solved by means of three tests, 
occupying a working time on the average 
about twenty-four minutes These tl 


tests, to which most attention is paid, are the 


ire¢ 
} } } 

imber checking test (average time about 

] | Wiggly block test 
verage time about twelve minute ; and 

the finger dexterity test (average time about 

eight minutes). Appendix A attempts to 


make predictions concerning an individual’s 


iT munutes) ; the 





success in certified public acc 
welding, physical-chemical re 











ren, jeweliry work 
‘ ' 

Ss engineering, ctc., et on the iSIS oO! 
tl ove three tests (which Mr. O'¢( or 
a“ , , 
calls vorksamples’ ) several other 
. , 1 — ase 
ests ¢ acsser weigni i iyn readlil 

} 1; | + } } scl 
this x 1S likely te ver la misit 
C cert oe the reliability « predictio1 poss 
ble 

For the technician in this field —hun 
engineering if one likes,—Mr. O' 
WOTK appears repiete Vit I iteme 

: , . 
careless ge I it 1 neglec neces 
sary caution. 

rl a | 1 
y } LA 





“Worksample Five,” the Wi 


test e mm thr t S are given 

| that relatiot twe first trial 

1 sec na l + ty t trial 
i third trial 5 Wit l these 
( L give ir bes t thre 
t s of the Wigg! l ‘ rrelate 
with three other t " 65 This 
means a_ forecast ¢ ut 
vent Ir per < t t tir A t 
Engineering ability? Astronomical _ re 
search ability? Meter repairing ability? 


Success in any of the vocations which Mr. 
O’Connor lists? Not at all_—a forecasting 
efficiency of about twenty-four per cent it 
predicting success on another three trials 
of the Wiggly block! And the efficiency with 
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as Cor Y Ca g 
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There is much of such uncritical genera 
ration Ver eter ‘ r 
Zat l Ne] \riing a 
between number checking and w 
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that men, practica 

icceed with the n , 
vell with the words 
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problem involved and really feel concerned 
in folliwing up children who leave school 
through the continuation school, if there is 
one, and beyond. Others, while neglecting 
some features of educational service, have 
one or more activities of promise. It is 
found also that some educational authorities 
compromise with the compulsory education 
law, low as it is in Massachusetts, and do 
not enforce it in a thoroughgoing manner. 
The suggested remedy lies in better coopera- 
tion with state and local officials, closer con- 
tact with the improvement of street trading 
rules, a more extended system of vocational 
guidance, a differentiation of school work 
for the retarded pupils, attempts to secure 
better cooperation of parents, improved phy- 
sical examinations, and instruction in the 
grades about the kind of evidence necessary 
to obtain employment certificates. There is 
special insistence upon the need for the or- 
ganization of a department within the school 
system for handling the problems of the 
working child. This is a valuable study use- 
ful for employment workers everywhere. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ADOLES 
CENT. By Leta Hollingworth. New 
York. D. Appleton Co 


“Often the greatest single need of the 
adolescent in his groping toward economic 
seli-support is for sound and extensive in- 
formation about vocations,” says Dr. Leta 
Hollingworth in her Psychology of the 
Aolescent. “A literature of such informa- 
tion is accumulating. . Both parents and 
teachers have a duty to discharge in bringing 
this literature before the young,” she con- 
tinues. 


WHAT SHALL I BE? Edited by Clay- 
ton H. Ernst, New York. Appleton Co. 
$1.50, 


Tells simply in language which the boy 
can understand those facts about various vo- 
cations which will enable him to discover 
what fields of work challenge his interest. 
The law, chemistry, banking, accounting, 
farming, medicine, foreign trade, packing, 
trafic management, department store work, 
lumbering, and pharmacy are each discussed 
by a man who has been successful in that 
particular field. 


CAREERS. Esca G. Rodger. New York. 
Appleton Co. $1.50 


Consists of reports of interviews with niné 
famous men, each distinguished by outstand- 
ing success in his vocation. Each man was 


asked the questions which a boy considering 
that field of work would probably have asked. 





The men interviewed and the vocations dis- 
cussed are: William Allen White, journal] 
~_ Dr. William J. Mayo, medicine ; Irving 

Bush, business ; Dr. Julius Klein, foreign 
ap Louis K. Liggett, selling; Dr. Strat- 
ton D. Brooks, teaching; John Hays Ham- 
mond, engineering; Franklin D. Roosevelt 
law; Dan Casement, farming. 


CHOOSING THE RIGHT CAREER. B 
Edward D. Toland. New York. Appleto: 
Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Toland builds a background for voca 
tional information in a discussion of the in 
portance of the subject and chapters on tl 
principles of elementary economics and bus: 
ness practice. A variety of fields of wor! 
are very briefly treated. The informatio: 
may be sufficient to enable the boy to dis 
cover his interests, and the bibliograph ies et 
able him to continue his reading in his cl 
field 


WORK FOR WOMEN. By 
New York, Ap 


FIELDS OF 
Miriam Simons Leuck 
pleton Co. $2.50. 


Is addressed to girls in the jumior and 
senior years of high school. After six gen- 
eral chapters, the book is devoted to an an 
alysis of the occupations open to women 
Requirements in ability and training are dis 
cussed, together with the financial and 
promotional possibilities of each field. Biblio- 
graphies enable the reader to read more 
iully concerning those fields of work which 
challenge her interest. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN SEC 
ONDARY SCHOOLS. By Harry D 
Kitson. New York. Ginn and Company, 


1929. 


This book is written by sixteen authors 
and covers the main topics in vocational 
commercial education; such as, salesman 
ship, advertising, bookkeeping, business 
arithmetic, business law, shorthand, type 
writing, etc. Two chapters are of particular 
interest to the counselor: “Exploratory 
Courses in Commercial Education” and 
“Testing in Commercial Education.” In the 
chapter dealing with exploratory courses the 
position is taken that the junior business 
course may be profitably given in two forms 
at two different places; one for most pupils 
before they have selected the commercial 
course so they may experiment with some 
of the simpler tasks in business and see if 
they have any aptitude, and again on a higher 
level during the first or second year of the 
commercial curriculum where they may try 
samples drawn from the several fields of 
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ymmercial service to help them decide upon 
heir specialization, 

On pages 246-50 will be found some ques- 
tionable advice based on current practices in 
salesmanship In the opinion of the re- 
viewer, these tricks should be taught, if at 

to older people and not to children in 

I reier to various methods 

which the reluctant cus- 
1 to dotted 


blic scnovois. We 
f suggestion by 
mer 1s encourager 


r 

‘ 
ign on the 
line 


nnati 


1928 


Employment Agencies in Cinc 
e Consumer’s League of Cincinnati, 
The Consumer's League has done a good 


ervice in making this investigation and re 


port. It finds many things to improve and 
nakes recommendations which would prob 
ly apply to almost any American city 


The pamphlet begins with an int 


concerning the advantages of steady employ- 
ment and the cost to the c ty in the 
way Of reliei and service se unable 
to secure regular work t be 





added here a description of unempl 
a possible cause for crime or at least a con- 

ction between the twe The summary of 
findings of the study include the statements 
existing employment agencies fail to 
place a considerable percentage of their ap- 
plicants ; that fee-charging employment agen 
cies charge too high fees, indulge in prac- 
tices detrimental to the interest of the 
worker, and increase the employer's 
by poor placements ; that social agencies place 
only a limited number of workers; that jun- 
ior placement is inadequately handled; and 
that the city lacks a clearing agency on em- 
ployment conditions. As a means oi steady- 

g employment and purchasing power, for 
the benefit of the employee, the employer, 
and the public, the committee in charge of 
this study recommends a city ordinance te 
control the employment agencies’ practices ; 
the limitation of the number of such agencies 
to meet the actual needs of the community; 
and the greatest possible development of the 
free State-City Employment Service 


yment as 





cost 





“The Machine Tool Industry's Code of 
3usiness Principles.” New York. The 
American Management Association, 1928 

This is an eleven page pamphlet giving the 
chief principles of good practice in business, 
with some illustrations of wrong practices 
that tend to break down these principles 

In the “Journal of the School of Educa 
tion of the University of Pittsburgh” for 
November and December, 1928, Richard E 
Hyde of the State Normal School, Fairmont, 
West Virginia, reports an investigation of 
the choice of vocation by teachers college 
students. This finds that the 


secondary 





™m 
On 
uv 


schools offered almost no help in the voca 
tional choices of their students Friends 


influenced the x 
choice was made 


sixteen 


and parents greatly 
tional choice and this 
the average al the age of! 


upa 


“The Profession ot Medicine By 
Hortense Hoad Ann Arbor University 
of Michigan, 1928 





[his pamphlet has been prepared for us 
at the University oi Michigan and is number 
one of the vocational pamphlets of the 
American Council of Education. It is a: 
attractive pamphlet of sixty-eight p: wit! 
bibliographies general and special 
lowing topics are treated: introduction, tra 
ing, and professional fields The last topic 
includes general practitioner, specialization 
organized medical practice, medical 1 ircl 
and teaching, the spital superintendent 
industrial medicine, preventive medicine, pub 


lic health, women 
within the profession, and remunerat! 


The book would have been improved by 
‘ 


in medicine, advancemer 


a table of contents recording these toy 
and their sub-topics Mu n t l 
of the pamphlet. The ordinary student lo 
ing for a career w d wish to rea ‘ 
tion on training last rather than near the 
first 

The stud s well fortifed wit tact and 
figures and it certainly one it the est 
booklets for a high school or college lent 
to read to help him decide r or against 
medicine as a profession 


Children in Work.” By Nettie P 
McGill. Washington, D. ( U. S. Depart 
ment of Labor, Childrer Br u 
Publication No. 183, 1928 


Street 


This is a paper bound booklet of 350 pages 
full of important and interesting iniorm 
tion about street trades of all kinds. Natur 
ally newspaper sellers and carriers come i 
for chief treatment, though there are also 


bootblacks, and girls 


introduction on 


included 
street work 


peddlers, 
There is an 


the social aspects of the problem The 
summary of findings llowed by a stat 
ment of laws regulating street work, and 
seven pages of conclusions 

Part II deals with specih studi na 


number of namely Atlanta, Colum 
bus. Omaha, Wilkes-Barre, Newark, Pater 
son, Washington, and Troy. The economi 
question is studied under the topic of family 
need and there are statistical studies on 
health and education 


cities 


3ulletins of the Bureau of Education,” 


3ulletin, 1928, No. 17 of the Department 
f the Interior, Bureau of Education. This 
contains a complete index by author, title 





and subject of all tl 
the Bureau during tl 

1927 \ copy ot this bulletin may be se 
cured tor 1Uc trom the Superintendent ot 
Documents, United States Government 
Printing Othce. 


1e material printed by 
i 


i 


“Cooperative Part-lime Education.” Fed 
eral Board for Vocational Education, Bull 
tin No. 130, Trade and Industrial Series No 
36, April, 1928 

[his bulletin gives a comprehensive picture 
oi the extent of part-time education at the 
present time. It is an inspiring picture to 
those who realize the administrative difh 
culties involved in part-time work and the 
indifference of school people generally. 
There is a discussion of the advantages ot 
part-time education, the use of cooperative 
and advisory committees, the selection of 
instructors by agreement with employers, 
coordination, and records. This preliminary 
material is followed by statistical data from 
all the states where part-time work is tak- 
ing place. These data concern the number 
of schools, the number of students, and the 
period of alternation of work and study. 
It is most interesting to see that while in 
Massachusetts and Ohio everyone of the 
part-time plans operates on a two week 
alternation, California operates on a one 
week plan. There is some use also of the 
half-day plan. It is especially significant 
that these part-time plans can be operated 
without large numbers of students. Ap- 
parently administrators have worked out 
plans for putting as few as two high school 
students paired with each other into industry 
and education on a part-time basis. 

The following states are the chief ones 
concerned with part-time work: Pennsyl- 
vania, California, Ohio, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Michigan, Delaware. 
Twelve other states and Hawaii have a 
limited amount of such work. 


“Child Labor in the United States.” Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau, Bureau Publication No. 
114, August, 1926. 

This pamphlet 


answers the following 


e period trom 1906 to 
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questions: “How many children in the Ut 
ted States are at work? In what ycCUPa 
tions are children engaged? In what s¢ 
tions of the country are the largest number 
»f children at work? Is the number ot chi 
dren at work decreasing? Is the decrease 
between 1910 and 1920 real or apparent 
What progress has been made in legal regu 
lation during this period? What were th 
provisions ot the mrst and second Federa 
child-labor laws? What is the proposed 
Federal child-labor amendment? How is 
child labor regulated by the States at 
present time? What are the minimum stand 
ards tor children entering employment? 
There are diagrams, tables, graphs, and 
maps used to illustrate the present status 
of child labor 


“Supply and Demand of Teachers in Cali 
fornia, 1916-1927.” By Ruth M. Eakin. Sac 
ramento: California State Department 
Education, Division of — Training 
and Certification, Bulletin No. H-3, 1928. 

his pamphlet sets forth statistically the 
number of people qualifying for teaching 
positions in California and the positions 
open. The effect of competition is very clear 
in showing that some persons who obtain the 
full secondary school certificate can not 
placed in senior high school positions and 
therefore take positions in junior high 
schools. This has crowded out many 
those who prepared specifically for the ju 
ior high school work and these in turn hay 
taken away some of the positions of those 
who prepared for elementary work. Per 
haps the moral is to raise the requirements 
for the certificates. California is already 
one of the leaders in education, requiring a 
full graduate year, including practice teach 
ing, tor work in high schools. 

“The Baltimore Bulletin of Education 
for December, 1928, is devoted entirely to 
vocational education and guidance. Thos 
interested in seeing what the Baltimore Pub 
lic Schools are doing along this line should 
communicate with the Bureau of Research 
Baltimore Public Schools, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 
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Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “How To Apply and Secure 
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THE ORIENTATION OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


By Henry J. Do—ERMANN 











This is a pioneer work in the field of college personnel serv ind a very wel 
come one..... We heartily amend Dr. Doermann’s book to those persons v 
are or should be thinking about the orientation of college freshmen 

— Journal ot Personnel Researc! 

Let us hope, as the need for orientation and guidance becomes more and mort 
recognized, that juller recognition of effective and stimulating teaching is mirabile 
dictu, fully as worthy of agg nal recognition and prom tion as formal scholarship 
Towards all such progress and enlight nt, Dr. De ermann’s book is a most valuable 
contribution.—Albert B. Crawford, Yale University, i 1 Vi mal Guidan razine 

The college freshn lan needs guidance, and this guidance must from 
this as a starting poin t Dr. Doermann has built up a series of striking 1 tl 
need for guidance, current practices in orientation, and the content of a guidance pro 


gram.—W. Carson Ryan, in School and Society 


The book is liberally supplied with tables, graphs, and bibliographies and should 
constitute a serviceable handbook for those interested in thi | ] 
tration.—H. D. Kitson, it n Journal of Educational Psychology 


president 


It is to be hoped that it will find its way into the hands of many college 
: 


and deans who are not yet awake to the need of the student for assistance in adjusting 
himself to college life—Amos C. Anderson, in The Journal of Applied Psychology 
THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
Baltimore 
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Harvard Summer School 
Send in a postcard for full announcement, 
when ready 


1. The basic course in vocational guidance. 
By Dr. Franklin J. Keller. 
Vocational Counseling, 


Guidance. By Dr. Richard D. Allen. 

3. Psychology and Vocational Adjustment 
oan Testing Vocational Aptitudes. By Dr 
Walter V. Bingham 
A double course in which the student 
may enroll for half of the work, or for all. 
¢ second part will consist of laboratory 

work and Dr. Bingham will have the as- 
sistance of Dr. Slocombe who has been 
carrying on testing work for the Boston 
Elevated Company, and Mr Johnson 
O’Connor. Psychologist of the General 
Electric Company. 

4. Occupational Information and Labor Prob- 
lems. By Dr. Franklin J. Keller. 

5. A course outlining the problem and 
method of Guidance in all the main fields 
of life activity. By Professor John 
Brewer. 

6. A seminary course, for advanced students 
working on individual problems. By Pro- 
fessor John M. Brewer 

Fred C. Smith, Editor of The Vocational 

Guidance Magazine and Instructor at Har- 
vard, will give two courses 

Professor F. G. Nichols and Mr. Charles E 

Bowman will give courses in Commercial 
Education. 

Full offerings also in the other fields of 

education Address 


Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard 
University - Cambridge, Massachusetts 








NEW SUMMER COURSE 
IN VOCATIONAL 
TESTING 


A laboratory course in aptitude 
testing is planned for Harvard 
Summe_ School. This is supple- 
mental to the course given by Dr. 
Walter V. Bingham, Director of 
the Personnel Research Federation, 
New York City, entitled “Psychol- 
ogy of Vocational Adjustment.” 
In this course Dr. Bingham will 
have the cooperation of Mr. Tohn- 
son O’Connor of the General Elec- 
tric Company and Mr. Clarence S. 
Yoakum of the Personnel Research 
Federation 


Inquiries should be directed 
to the 
HAR”  ARD SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts 








equally to personnel work with men. 





Guidance For College Women 


By Mase tte B. BLakeE, Personnel Director, Smith College 


Although primarily a study of guidance for college w men, the principles apply 
Miss Blake is Pe.sonnel Director of Smith 


College. There is an introduction by William A. Neilson, President of Smith College. 


—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Of special value to college faculties and Parents. ... . Her book covers the whole 
field of student guidance — a thing which has ‘ or 
constructive pointers on new needs and new methods.—Women Citizen. 


ver been dune before, and gives some 


There are chapters on college guidance in general, case studies to show the need 
for guidance, returns from a questionnaire to women’s colleges and coeducational 
institutions indicating to what extent the need is being met, discussions of guidance as 
a college aim, how colleges are selecting students, secondary school guidance as related 
to college entrance, guidance through classes for freshmen, through student activities, 
personnel agencies, and personnel administration. : 

W. Carson Ryan, ‘n School and Society. 


APPLETON COMPANY 
New York 














